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ometimes 


it’s lucky 


you “can't see the back of your neck’ 


At grocery, drug and 
deparlment stores and 
Shell stalions—V pint, 
pintand gallon cans— 
with the red and yellow 


label—the Shell colors 








... these close fitting hats soil so easily 


but they clean the same way 


‘YOU start to put on a hat and it’s too badly soiled to wear! You 
wonder if anyone saw it when you wore it last. 


But you needn’t discard it; clean it. A few minutes is all you need 
—simply sponge it—away from the crown, toward the edge—with 
Shell Dry Cleaner. 


Shell Dry Cleaner is a new fluid from Shell laboratories: Perfectly 
safe to use because it is not explosive. And a wonderful cleaner, too. 
It will save you many mortifying experiences. 


A SCORE OF DAILY HOME USES—CLEANS SHOES, HATS, TIES, CLOTHING, FURS, UPHOLSTERY—ALL FABRICS 
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and for them .. 


They paused before the Alamo on 
their way to the East . . . And there, 
in an instant Dad recalled the many 
times brave heroes and desperadoes 
had been entertained by young Bob 
in the living room back home. ‘Then 
forasword’s flash, above the shot-torn 
walls of that heroic shrine, Davy 
Crockett lived for them again. 


Had you dropped into a chair next 
to Dad intheclubcarthat evening, he 
might have confessed to quite a few 
things that remain unsaid outside the 
intimate, little-world coziness of a 
great train speeding through the night. 


+ Davy | 
Crockett lived again @ 


JANUARY 


Told you how on this trip Bob was 
going to meet the spirit of many of 
the old timers —clanking Conquista- 
dore, Billy the Kid, bloody Apache 
Chief Geronimo... Confessed to 
his foolish weakness for the chef’s 
Southern touch; laughed at the way 
his daughter (originally Elizabeth but 
stamped down now to a curt “Bet’’) 
had made them stopover at New Or- 
leans and the Mardi Gras; boasted 
perhaps that this Go ONE WAY, RE- 
TURN ANOTHER‘ trip south across the 
country was going to give his boy and 
girl the real feel of their own United 
States. 























Equipment of the famous ‘*Sunset Limited” 
includes club car with shower bath and 
barber; ladies lounge with maid and shower 


You’!l probably never meet 
our mythical friend of the 
“Sunset Limited.” But surely 
his train is a very real tradition 
wherever great trains are men- 
tioned. 
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Color bearer of the SuNsET RouTE, 
it takes proud place among the leaders 
of Southern Pacific’s four great routes, 
“Overland Limited,” “Golden State 
Limited,” “Sunset Limited” and 
“The Cascade.” 


All the way from San Francisco 
to New Orleans Sunset ROUTE 
passes scene and city, written deep 
in the epic of the South and West. 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Apache Trail 
one day sidetrip in Arizona; Tucson, 
E] Paso with its Mexican border spot; 
San Antonio and its Alamo; Houston. 
“~ nines eee" 





*To go East oneroute and return another 
is Southern Pacific’s way of doubling the 
enjoyment of your trip. 

Southern Pacific is the only railroad of- 
fering choice of four great routes. Go one 
way,return another. Stopover anywhere. 
14 trains daily to the East. 


. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 
Write to E. W. Crapp, 65 Market 


St., San Francisco, for copy of book: 
*“‘Four Great Routes to the East.” 
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> a ; OTHER, when does Happy New Year * = 4 
7 come?” inquired four-year-old Frances the day after Christmas. 4 
Y Z 
Y oe ” Y 
L When does “Happy New Year” come? We : 
‘ open a new calendar January 1, but we begin a new year every day a 
y we live. Whether it is to be a happy one or not depends almost en- J 
y tirely upon ourselves, and how we approach the coming days. It 7 
] depends, too, upon our own conception of happiness. y 
y ; ae Y 
Thoughtful writers have been pointing out | 
° . e G 
through all the ages that happiness is a much misunderstood word. y 
We are prone to think of it as meaning a positive state, rather than Z 
comparative, which it is. We forget that when we wish a friend “A y 
Happy New Year,” we are virtually saying, “I hope you have sense | 
enough and determination enough to make your own happiness as y 
you go along, for it comes always from within.” 7 
Z 
J 
ONE of the most important elements of this | 
Z elusive thing called happiness is genuine, unbounded interest: in- L 
terest in persons as individuals, not merely as types; in places, from y 
. é ° - : . Y 
the High Sierra to the floor of the ocean; in growing things; in sports U 
| and games, whether we take part in them on the field or cheer from y 
) the sidelines. Perhaps most necessary to sustained happiness is | 
: 3 ; : : Yj 
interest in the intangibles of life, the beauty that we cannot hold, D 
whether in music, painting, sculpture, or books of manmade art, or in y 
y starlight, fog, mountain sunrise, or ocean sunset of nature’s making. Z 
If we are endowed naturally with interest in the y 
j world about us, we are blessed indeed; but if we are not, there still | 
is much hope, for we can deliberately develop interest as we go y 
| 
along. | 
Y 
’ mn y 
Our wish for you, then, is not merely, “A fe 
” ee “UGG WG 
Happy New Year!” but rather, ““May you pack every day sofullof 4% GY 
VA ~ " 







interest that all unhappiness, all depression, is crowded out. Then 
it will indeed be for you a happy new year.” 
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Iowa Municipal Bonds 


An Especially Attractive Investment 
At This Time 


Tian more than ever, good Iowa municipal bonds are 
the standard of sound investment value. 


They are not subject to the hazards of changing business 
conditions. Backed by the integrity of entire towns, districts 
and counties, they are as sound as the tax system itself. Free 
from State and Federal taxes, they afford a yield which is 
unimpaired. Their desirability is evidenced by the fact that 
the law specifies municipal bonds as one of the few forms 
of investment for banks, insurance companies, and trust 
estates. 

Iowa municipal bonds are particularly attractive at this 
time, affording a liberal yield, together with unquestioned 
safety. 

The Carleton D. Beh Company offers you its services in 
this field, without obligation. This house is one of the largest 
in the midwest specializing exclusively in municipal bonds. 
It is serving 85% of the large banks and insurance com- 
panies in this territory. 

Our latest list of offerings, showing 


prices and yields, mailed on request. 
No obligation. 


CARLETON D.BEH Co. 


Specialists in Iowa Municipal Bonds 


SUITE 518 LIBERTY BUILDING 
DES MOINES 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WATERS COMPANY 


a Winter Comes 


To Hills and Brooks 
of Marin County 


eA Trio of Attractive 
SACRAMENTO HOMES 


QUARTER of a cen- 
tury ago when I was a 
little boy almost every 
street in Sacramento 
was a potential canal. In winter 
we children used to sail toy 
boats in the gutters, and—oh, 
happy memories!—if the river 
was particularly unruly, we 
would row father down the 
street to his place of business. 

That the city every winter 
faced the possibility of being inundated from the truant 
waters of the Sacramento or the American River, or both, 
was an accepted fact. Naturally such a state of affairs 
had its effect upon the community architecture. From 
the gubernatorial mansion down to the workman’s cot- 
tage, all were built, as it were, on stilts. 

But this is not true now. A marked change has taken 
place. The elm trees lining the city’s broad, smooth 
streets have become more gracious with their shade, and 
more graceful, too. Like withered old men in their easy 
chairs, many of the old houses are still there, but they 
have faded picturesquely into comparative obscurity. A 
new generation of homes, more colorful and pliant of line, 
has arisen to claim its place in the sun. The residential 
districts have moved out fanwise away from river and 
onto land rolling toward distant hills. Here the terrane is 
= dotted with ancient native oaks, and the streets are lined 
» with a younger growth of maples. Gone are the stilts. 
The present-day trend in homes is to hug the rich mother- 
earth that has played such 


A. Marshall 


an important part in early ne ——— 


California history and 
fiction. 

Sacramento’s newest 
homes are not, then, carry- 
ing on the traditions of her 


old homes. True, the 









in the sun. 
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Described by 


Who Has Lived to See the 
“«Stilted’”’ Dwellings of this His 
Home City Exchanged forCharm- 
ing Houses that Hug the Earth 


Gone Are the Stilts 


“LIKE withered old men in their easy 
chairs, many of the old houses are 
still there, but they have faded pictur- 
esquely into comparative obscurity. A new 
generation of homes, more colorful and 
pliant of line, has arisen to claim its place 
Gone are the stilts. 
present-day trend in homes is to hug the 
rich mother-earth that has played such an 
important part in early California history 
and fiction.” 


capitol city is proud of its ro- 
mantic past, its hardy pioneers, 
the vigorous two-fisted men and 
noble women who labored with 
the community’s wild and reck- 
less youth. The city is not un- 
mindful that the old homes 
served their purpose well. But, 
fine as some of these homes 
were—a visit to the old Crocker 
mansion at Second and O 
Streets, now Crocker Art Gal- 
lery, is ample proof that the architect’s ’ 

art was not unknown—fine as these old { 

places were, I say, no sensible > 
modern community would con- 
tinue to develop architecturally 
along lines based upon 

such out-of-date and 

ugly catas- 

trophes as winter 

floods. The sullen, 
murky old rivers 


Harbinson 










been made to 


have 
keep their places. But 


the Sacramento sun 
shines in summer just 
as hot as ever, and the 
frost bites just as bit- 
terly in winter as it 
did in the days of the 
Digger Indians, of 
Sutter, Marshall and 
Crocker. Against these 
ancient and ever vig- 
orous elements and 
with eyes trained in 
the appreciation of 
beauty, Sacramento 
architects havecreated 
homes that for sheer 
loveliness and livability are not to be surpassed. 

When the present generation of Sacramento 
home-builders planned their houses, they started 
with the intangibles—memories. It must be 
remembered that their forefathers, if not them- 
selves, were pioneers from distant lands. There 
were those whose memory harkened back to the 
thatched houses of little Irish farms, to vine-clad 


I ~ 
930] “, 
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Photograph by Frederick Burkett 


English cottages, to French chateaus; there were 
those, too, who pleasurably recalled the Italian, 
Dutch, or Spanish homes of their ancestors. With 
these memories in mind, and with a desire to capti- 
vate some of the charm of the places where they 
had once lived or visited, they called in their archi- 
tects, and each according to his own dreams, told 
them what they wanted. The result has been a 
charming variety of architecture, mingling in har- 
monious juxtaposition against a background of 
broad, sweeping lawns, dotted with old trees and 
banked with many-colored flowers. 

In such a community as Sacramento there will 
be found many pretentious homes. But in visiting 
the city now it seems that in the smaller homes 
there breathes the true spirit of the common- 
wealth, a spirit typifying the general air of homi- 
ness that indicates a place built upon the solid 
qualities of permanence, stability, and beauty. 


UCH is the home of Charles F. Dean, 2221 Mont- 

gomery Way. (The house is pictured. on page 11.) 
Mr. Dean is himself an architect and a member of the 
firm of Dean and Dean that designed his home. Situated 
on a quiet little side-street, it has gathered unto itself the 
charm of a cottage in the Old World. French Normandy 
in design, it gives the impression of belonging in this pre- 
cise spot in the California scene. The plan of the house 
adapts itself to the shape of the lot, and all of the rooms 
are located to give the most desirable exposure to the 
Sacramento climate. The spacious living-room faces 
south and east; bedrooms, south and west, to take advan- 
tage of the cool south breeze that is so essential to a com- 
fortable night’s rest in midsummer. And the dining- 
room, facing east, catches up and reflects the warmth of 
the morning sun, so welcome in midwinter. 

This little house possesses that happy faculty, rare in 
small homes, of having large rooms. Designed for a 
family of two, it is large enough without being ostenta- 
tious, and small enough without being cramped. The 
architects have made use of the large oak tree on the lot 
by incorporating it into the composition of the home. The 
exterior of the house is plastered and whitewashed. The 
roof is of old-fashioned, hand-split shakes, and the win- 
dows are covered with wrought: iron grilles. Floors and all 
interior trimmings are of mahogany, and the interior 

walls are finished in California stucco. The house cost 









Every foot of 
floor space is 
used to good 
advantage ina 
house of this 
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And so in the Chrisler 
home we find old south- 
ern charm displayed in 
a valley city in northern 
California 
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approximately $8,000. This does not include price of lot. 

A pleasing and unified whole is one’s first impression of 
this picturesque home. But it is more than that. It is 
livable and practical, and fits the climatic requirements of 
this inland city. No matter how attractive the place 
might be, if it were hot in summer or cold in winter, it 
would not be a good home. To protect against these ex- 
tremes in heat and cold which are found in California 
valley towns, Dean and Dean have insulated the walls 
and roof of this house (indeed, they specify such insula- 
tion for all the houses they design in that community) so 
that the inhabitants may maintain it at a temperature 
consistent with their comfort. By doing this and taking 
advantage of the native trees, cooling breezes, and the 
warm morning sun, Dean and Dean have succeeded in 
creating for one of the members of their firm a home of 
beauty, comfort, and charm. 

Although it dates back to an early period in the history 
of the country, the Colonial house still has a modern 
appeal. It at once suggests dignity and hospitality. It 
reminds one of the eastern shore of Maryland and the 
James River country of Virginia, where Colonial estates 
are noted for their beauty. Associated by virtue of its 
origin and design with large estates, the adaptation of a 
Colonial house to a city lot is an interesting problem. 
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Such an adaptation has been made most effec- 
tively by Harry J. Devine, who designed the home 
of A. A. Chrisler on 21st and W Streets, Sacra- 
mento. (This house is illustrated on page 10.) 
The house tops a gentle rise of ground just on the 
hem line of Sacramento’s older residential district. 
On an 80x80 lot Mr. Devine, by skillful handling 
of proportions, has adroitly managed an impression 
of spaciousness. 


HE exterior walls are veneered with brick, 

irregularly set, which gives the surface of the 
residence a feeling of interesting texture. These 
and the garden walls are white-washed. The wood 
porches and entrances are painted. In white- 
washing the surface, the architect sought a twofold 
effect. It was his desire to create unity in structure 
between the various materials used, with a plenti- 
ful contrast of light and shade, as well as to render 
the wall surface a pleas- 
ing background for green 
shrubs. The roof of wood 
shingles is stained a soft s 
slate color. Sy oO | ee 

The woodwork in the = c - —— . 

interior of the Chrisler os) ie 
residence is largely of Fada GnGoc a? _ ss a 
painted pine, and the ae 1) oe, oe ales a. er! 
walls are canvas covered WH) F semanas EE: ’ 
and painted. The living- 2. 
room and living- porch 
command a view of the 


Designed for a kitchen in the rear of the house far- 


family of two, thest away from the warm afternoon 
this is large ’ 


elm shaded street which Gua wk sun. 

slides gently away from out being os- The hospitable entrance faces, 
the promontory on which tentatious and poetically enough, the south. Open 
the house is situated. In small enough to the cooling southern breezes, but 





without being 


cramped sheltered from the afternoon sun by 


ancient elms, is a livable two-deck 
veranda. And so in the Chrisler 


this arrangement of 
rooms we find the 


Thetwo photographs home we find old southern charm displayed 1 ina valley 
= Lap ae im | city in northern California, and embodied in a Cali- 
ae of Re eieuian Goh _ fornia house of white-washed brick. 


Dean home 


"THERE is one type of home that warms the cockles 
of the heart of practically everyone. It seems that 
invisible bannerettes of coziness steal out from under 
its high-pitched roofs and beckon us to enter. And 
this type—the English cottage—is distinctive in Sacra- 
mento architecture. 

Such is the house (illustrated on page 12) of Edward 
F. Flanders, which faces McKinley Park. Mr. 
Flanders is a member of the architectural firm of Stark 
and Flanders that designed his home. Situated on a 
typical inside lot, 50x125 feet, it stands as an excellent 
example of the moderately-priced homes that con- 
tribute so much to the charm of the city. The main floor 
comprises entrance hall, living-room, dining-room, kit- 
chen, breakfast nook, tradesmen’s porch, two bedrooms, 
bath, and necessary passages and closets. It has been so 
arranged that the family has all its average require- 
ments on the main floor. The upper floor is devoted to a 
guest bedroom and bath, and a study which may be 
converted into a bedroom in an emergency. 

In this house as in the two other Sacramento homes 
we have discussed, the bedrooms have been arranged to 
take advantage of the south breezes that cool in summer 
and warm in winter. The living-room has three ex- 
posures and is of the high-ceiling, studio type. The 
dining-room and kitchen with northern exposure are 
located away from the direct rays of the summer sun. 
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The southwest bedroom is a double- 
purpose room, having disappearing beds 
which allow for the room’s use in daytime 
as a sun-porch or sewing-room. 

The interior is trimmed throughout 
with vertical-grain Oregon pine. The din- 
ing-room and entrance-hall ceilings are of 
pine, stained and stencil-decorated. The 
exterior of the house is finished with Cali- 
fornia stucco, with half-timbered trim- 
mings at certain gable ends, and with 
portions of brick paneling. The roof is of 
redwood shingles, predipped in four colors. 


O ninety miles northeast of San Fran- 

cisco, we find the “heart of California” 
whose auricle is its charming homes, and 
ventricle, its colorful gardens. It is an old 
city, proud of its traditions, but unham- 
pered by them, a city built upon broad 
architectural ideals, beautiful, dignified, 
sound, and homey. 

Much has been written about the cli- 
mate of California, so 
much indeed that I hes- 
itate to dwell upon the 
subject at all. But I 
must, if our northern 
California architects are 
to receive full credit for 
their ability. There are 
those, particularly east- 
erners, who think that 
when planning a Cali- 
fornia home, the archi- 
tect has nothing more 
to do than pick a shady 
spot beneath a_bark- 
shedding eucalyptus 
and begin. 

I have heard many 
easterners exclaim when 
seeing Sacramento for 
the first time, “Why 
this reminds me of one 
of our New England 
cities!” They are sur- 
prised at finding a 
municipality very unlike 
what they have been led to believe. And 
no wonder! 

In an article on California homes published 
in a reputable eastern magazine, I read this 
illuminating and highly amusing statement: 
“. .. riding breeches, sombreros, cowboy 
shirts, and chaps are fashionable from dawn 
to dusk.” That is a bit of Americana for 
you! But this eastern conception of what 
is sartorially fashionable on the West Coast 
is as correct as the one which conceives of 
the California architects as being free from 
such problems as building a house “‘around 
a furnace and free from the sordid restric- 
tions of climate.” 

Sacramento architects have their climatic 
problems. They are not, as popularly and 
poetically considered in the East, free from 
such sordid restrictions. They are as much 
concerned with such prosaic materials as 
roofs of tile, of shingle, and of slate; rain 
gutters of copper, of zinc, of tin, and of gal- 
vanized iron, as any other fellow of their 
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The English type house 
is universally popular. 
Such is the residence of 
Edward F. Flanders of 
Sacramento 
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The floor plans and an 
exterior view of the 
Flanders home _§$ are 
shown on this page 
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profession. They have to consider paints 
and varnishes as much for their protec- 
tive qualities as for their aesthetic values. 
The proper installation of a furnace is 
important. If building homes that con- 
form to the dictates of comfort as well 
as to beauty results in evoking an atmos- 
phere of New England, then in this re- 
spect the capitol city of California is 
eastern. 

Thank goodness California has a cli- 
mate, and by that I do not mean the 
monotony of perpetual sunshine. The 
state has its warm days certainly but it 
also has its share of cold ones. Lives 
there a man north of San Francisco who 
has not at some time or another heartily 
wished that he had refrained from boast- 
ing of wearing athletic underwear the 
year round? When] visited Sacramento 
this winter I often wished that it were 
fashionable for men to wear red flannels, 
and I offered up many a silent prayer of 
thanksgiving for the 
roaring fire in the fire- 
place and the soothing 
comforts of the distant 
furnace. 

In Sacramento the 
wintry sun rises tardily 
from behind the vast 
blankets of snow that 
cover the distant, but 
visible, majesty: of the 
sleeping Sierra Nevada. 
Lazy, tule fog appears 
as though by magic from 
sodden fields. Roofs in 
the early morning of 
midwinter are often as 
whiteandglistening with 
frost as the roofs on the 
traditional Christmas 
cards are white with 
snow. Ancient elms 
stand naked and shiver- 
ing in the wintry blasts 
—blasts bitter with cold 
and sweet with the scent 
of the soil. There is a sharp tang in 
the crisp air. 

Sacramento is a city of contrasts. 
Here a pool of water curdled with ice, 
and just beyond, as though bursting 
into flame, a toyon bush ablaze with 
red berries. Above a patch of white 
frost, the plump form of a domestic 
orange tree stands laden with golden- 
lacquered fruit — miniature harvest 
moons hung riotous in an emerald sky! 
Camellias, like tiny fragile dishes of 
Dresden china, red and pink and white, 
sit sedately on their verdant cushions 
and nod with Mid-Victorian propriety 
to passers-by. 

Sacramento is conscious of its des- 
tiny. Dreams of yesteryear may stir 
vaguely in the lavender-scented chests 
of memory, but the city is not one to 
rest upon the laurels of its past. In its 
substantial homes we see evidences of 
its present and indications of its future. 
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HEN we left Santa Cruz 

on what proved to be a 

3200-mile trip through the 

Northwest, I was not feel- 
ing very enthusiastic about it. The 
long miles ahead weighed heavily on 
my spirit, and I wondered why I had 
ever planned such a vacation. 

But as the car purred smoothly 
along, and the miles dropped behind, 
my spirits began to rise; and now, as I 
look back over the trip I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. No, not 
even when I remember how our bag- 
gage just would come loose, and have 
to be repacked again and again. And 
that time at the close of a hard day’s 
drive through the heat when we found 
that we had to do our cooking on a six 
hole range, with the woodpile half a 
block away! And the time when the 
car gave a gentle gasp and stopped, in 
a.dense fog, on a lonely road miles 
from—well, we didn’t know where. 
No, I’d do it over again today if I 
could, because for every discomfort 
or disappointment there are uncount- 
ed joys and beauties and wonders 
to be remembered and treasured. 

So long as I have memory, noth- 


Ready to start. We doubt if even 
a first-prize-winner would look 
so neat after a 3200-mile trip 


Best —-—<+*'= 


| VACATIONS 


Prize- Winning Letters 
in the Vacation Contest 


ing can take from me the sight of that 
unbelievably blue water that is Crater 
Lake. Always the name Mt. Shasta 
will bring again the thrill I experi- 
enced when | first looked on her pure, 
stately beauty. When I think of Mt. 
Rainier I shall see it as I did that day 
—-sparkling in the sunshine against a 
background of blue, and framed by 
dark, billowing clouds—that glimpse 
so much appreciated because so hoped 
for but despaired of. And those ex- 
quisite alpine meadows set in a circle 
of jagged, rocky peaks; and the fields 
of avalanche lilies—what memories I 
have of Rainier! 

For days the lonely little farm homes 
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in Eastern Oregon were overshad- 
owed by a majestic circle of snow- 
capped mountains: Jefferson, Hood, 
St. Helens, Adams, and Rainier, upon 
which we were privileged to look. In 
the happy fellowship of congenial 
friends we experienced all the de- 
lights and fun of the snow fields near 
Mt. Baker Lodge at the foot of beauti- 
ful Mt. Shuksan. That day will 
always live in my memory as one of 
the happiest I have ever spent. 

How can I tell of the thousand 
memories of field and forest and sky 
and water that will forever charm 
and enrich me? But of one thing I 
must speak—the rivers. Like a shin- 
ing, silver thread through all the 
wonder and beauty of the trip is the 
memory of the rivers. The sunset 
light on the brimming Sacramento as 
it flowed peacefully onward, “‘too full 
for sound or foam”; the Columbia— 
so vast, so mighty, so majestic; the 
Rogue, singing to itself as it tumbled 
along; the clear, cool green of the Pit, 
as it dashed madly through the dark 

gorges; the placid, noon-day 

beauty of the Klamath, so still in 

places that it gave back as in a 


Sometimes our first-prize-winner 
stopped to look at Mt. Shuksan 
and sometimes to look for trouble 
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mirror the reflection of the trees along 
its banks; the shining crescent of a 
new moon silvering the surface of the 
quietly flowing Umpqua; the Des- 
chutes, harnessed on its tempestuous 
way, to bring fertility and prosperity 
and beauty to an otherwise barren 
land; the Fraser, bringing visions of 
the great northland; and many others 
that I saw and loved. ; 

As I have sat by my fireside to- 
night writing this letter I have lived 
over again those happy, happy days 
when we adventured through this 
glorious west of ours—surely the finest 
part of all our beautiful, wonderful 
land. Thank you, Sunset Magazine, 
for inspiring me to try for the prize. 
Whether I receive it or not, I have 
traveled far tonight, and have come 
back refreshed for my tasks tomorrow. 
—May Biccarp, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia. First prize. 


“We Went to Alaska” 
ACATION! It seems like a 


dream after two or three weeks 
of busy toil again at the desk. A 
dream it was come true. A trip from 
Portland, City of Roses, to Alaska, 
the land which one associates with 
cold, ice, and Eskimos, before going; 
with beautiful mountains, gorgeous 
sunsets and interesting people, after- 
wards. 

The first thrill was the flight from 
Portland to Seattle in the tri-motor 
plane, Crusader. The day was per- 
fect and the eight passengers, looking 
out of the windows which enclose the 
cabin of the plane, could see the Co- 
lumbia, thick forests, and the rugged, 
snow capped mountains of Hood, St. 
Helens, Adams, Jefferson, Baker, and 
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Taku Glacier, a glory of Miss Sisley’s trip . 


Rainier. We = ar- : 


rived in Seattle on _ ot Q 
scheduled time and SSF 
after a good night’s = 
rest, boarded the || 
Dorothy Alexan- || 
der, one of the larg- 
est Admiral boats 
sailing up Alaska 
way. 

How noiselessly 
the boat crept 
through the smooth 
waters and what a 
comfort not to feel 
that rolling and 
pitching that ocean 
sailing gives! The 
water route is an 
inland passage, one 
of the four of the 
world. It is so nar- 
row it resembles a 
river with banks so 
close that it seems 
if you put out your 
hand you could touch the land on 
either side. Evergreen trees grow 
to the water’s very edge. 

Victoria, B. C., Ketchikan, Sitka, 
Skagway, Juneau, Wrangell, and 
Ketchikan again, were ports of call, 
each town a world of its own with 
its own historic places. 

Near Sitka is a picturesque extinct 
crater, Mt. Edgecomb, which looms 
ahead like a huge cone, as smooth as 
if it were sandpapered, and capped 
with snow most of the year. 

The Government School is situated 
in Sitka but the Eskimos, who are in 
attendance during the school terms, 
were on summer camping trips. We 
were very much disappointed in not 
having seen one on our trip. 

Visiting museums; trading with the 
Indians; visiting curio shops, fisheries, 
churches, experiment stations, mines, 
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glaciers, and wonderful gardens, where 
vegetation grows to immense size; 
riding in dog carts; making a side trip 
up the Yukon, over the Trail of ’98 to 
Lake Bennett, where we dined on 
moose meat, all afforded great amuse- 
ment during the short stay. 

Have you ever seen a glacier? I 
had, but none like Taku: snowy white 
on top as it majestically towers from 
its lofty height of some three hundred 
feet, with huge pillars or columns 
formed by cracking. Some of the 
columns have toppled over and lean 
against the others. Near the water 
the whiteness turns to a 
deep blue as if immersed in 
bluing, and all sorts of 
images and shapes may be 
seen, if you have a good 
imagination. One of na- 
ture’s pranks is played when 
the whistle of the boat is 
blown and huge chunks of 
; ice .break off and, with a 
5 roar, crash into the sea. 

One evening as we danced 
in the Social Hall, a loud 
shout of “Come here, come 
here,” was heard. Every- 
‘ one rushed from the hall to 
the deck to see a most 
glorious sight. The sun was 
setting at eleven o'clock at 
night. The sky was a fiery 
red as the ever-growing 











friendship made Miss Sisley’s 


} 
| Airship, steamship and 
vacation sail along smoothly 
































beauty of a sunset dipped behind the 
mountains. The picture made an 
everlasting impression on my mind. 

What a good time was had on the 
boat! Vaudeville, and the talent 
that some of the tourists display 
makes them fit for a circuit. Min- 
strels, masquerades, dancing, and 
eating, deck sports, card playing, 
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and visiting with interesting people, 
pass the time away. 

If there is anything more that 
could be crowded into nine days, 
anything that could be more enjoy- 
able, more educational, more restful 
for a tired body or brain, I want to 
hear about it. And to all who are 
looking for just these things, I would 
recommend this same trip. You can 
either be busy every minute or you 
can be thoroughly lazy —Leta M. 
S1sLEY, Portland,Oregon. Second prize. 


“We Tried 
Pacific Coasting” 


HERE to spend 
\ \ our vacation this 
summer was a 
problem to us. We had a 
new car that fairly begged 
to be tried out, the whole 
glorious West to beckon 
us, and three weeks in 
which to play. We de- 
cided to cast discretion to 
the winds and to follow 
the lure of the Gypsy 
Trail, rather than rest 
quietly at some nearby 
resort. 
The Northwest was our 
goal, Los Angeles the start- 
ing point, and 3 a. m. the 
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through the broad 
Sacramento Valley, 
then into the oak- 
dotted foothills and 
farther on into the 
beautiful archway of 
mountains that span 
California’s northern 
border. Old Shasta, 
nearly devoid of 
snow, but always a 
delight, bade us wel- 
come as we passed 
by, but not before we 
had spent a delight- 
ful two hours at the 





springs and Moss- 





hour of departure. Sun- = 


‘rise on the Ridge Route, 


and a fast trip over the Valley High- 
way, which is none too enticing in 
August, constituted the 534 miles of 
our first day’s travel. 

We left Chico early the next morn- 
ing. The drive was cool and lovely 


Dr. and Mrs. Hollenbeck 


























brae Falls. 

That night found us in a beautiful 
rustic camp near the summit of the 
Siskiyou Mountains. A log cabin, a 
roaring wood fire to dispel the early 
morning chill, and a whole bottle of 
thick, rich cream, such as only Rogue 

River Valley cows know how to 
give, put the finishing touches to 
a perfect breakfast. 

That entire day was spent 
traveling northward through Ore- 
gon’s wonderfully timbered hills. 
Evening found us in Portland, 
and only one who has seen Port- 
land after a summer shower, with 
everything shining green and 
dripping, with the great cloud 
banks beyond the Columbia re- 
treating to the Washington side, 
can fully appreciate the beauty 
of the scene. 

From Portland to Seattle we 
flew over a road forming a cathe- 
dral aisle through dense Washing- 
ton forests. Great masses of 
sword ferns, little huckleberries 
growing on old cedar stumps, and 
five-finger ferns peeping over 
moss-covered logs, enticed us to 
stop at every turn. 

That night was spent in the vi- 


The Evergreen Playground where the Hollenbecks vacationed 


cinity of Bellingham, from which town 
short trips to the neighboring beauty 
spots along the glorious, island-stud- 
ded Puget Sound, a visit to a salmon 
cannery, and a trip out to one of the 
islands made the following day. 

We crossed the line into Canada a 
few miles farther north. A drive 
through Stanley Park in Vancouver, 
then across the ferry to North Van- 
couver, and a visit to the incompar- 
able Capilano Canyon, where one has 
the opportunity of swinging on the 
suspension bridge 450 feet above the 
rushing torrent below, is a never-to- 
be-forgotten trip. 

Our crowning trip, however, was 
our six-mile hike on the slopes of 
snow-clad Mt. Baker. Views into 
wild, rugged chasms and vistas of 
never-ending precipitous peaks, heav- 
ily forested to the timber line added 
to the charm. 

On our return trip, a few hours 
were spent sight-seeing in Seattle and 
Tacoma, then we took a run of 80 
miles due west to the Grays Harbor 
District—one of the leading lumber 
sections of the state. The next morn- 
ing found us in Longview going 
through the world’s largest lumber 
mill. 

The trip south from Portland to 
Grant’s Pass was delightful; and to 
escape the heat of the Sacramento 
Valley, we decided to return via the 
Redwood Highway. We had traveled 
far on our quest for scenic beauty, but 
in our home state we found unsur- 
passable loveliness along our own 
Redwood Highway. From Crescent 
City southward, the magic beauty of 
unexcelled forests whose depths are 
never penetrated by the sun’s shafts, 
of winding rivers, and of the wild and 
rocky coast-line glimpsed at intervals, 
make this section part of Paradise 
Restored !—Mrs. A. E. HOLLENBECK, 
Eagle Rock, California. Third prize. 
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Story of the 


Big Four 


By 
S. B. Dickson 















TANFORD! Huntington! Crocker! Hopkins! 
Names never to be forgotten! Names of men 
whose vision and ideals were the foundation 
stones of California of today. The names are 
inseparable. Stanford, building a great world-university 
in memory of his dead son; Crocker—‘“‘Charlie” Crocker 
they called him—creating great business enterprise, 
building industries, founding banks, fostering education; 
Huntington, creating great libraries in the south; spon- 
soring art galleries and culture and passing the work on 
to his kin of the second and third generation; Mark 
Hopkins, amassing a huge fortune, part of which was 
used in creating a school of fine arts: all were creators, 
all builders, all striving to educate youth and to 
point the paths of success—Stanford, Huntington, 
Crocker and Hopkins inevitably come together and 
are known as the Big Four; the men who drove the golden 
spike that completed transcontinental train service. 
There was another of the group, a man whose name is 
less known today, but a man even greater in vision, even 
more indomitable in the fight, never weakening. He was 
Theodore D. Judah, the silent partner of the Big Four. 





ES, it was clear that California and the Atlantic Coast 

would have to be joined by rail. California was in the 
path of the march of civilization; California had to grow. 
But it was nineteen thousand miles by water around 
Cape Horn from New York to the Golden Gate. Nine- 
teen thousand miles—three quarters of the earth’s cir- 
cumference—over treacherous seas. Steel for rails, build- 
ing materials, and general supplies could come only by 
sea. The call was clear, the task tremendous. Young 
Judah, a railroad construction engineer, said it could be 
done. His enthusiasm drew together the four men who 
were to complete the task after the youthful visionary’s 
death. Fighting their skepticism, fighting obstacles in 
the Washington congress; fighting for land grants and 
winning them, he paved the way. He died in 1863, when 
he was just 37 years old. When he died, the Big Four 
were well embarked on their building task. 

They were not men of distinction, prominence, or 
wealth. Stanford, it is true, had been elected republican 
governor of California and his political power did much 
to smooth rough places in the journey; to the end he was 
the politician of the quartet. Crocker was the builder; 
Huntington represented eastern capital; Hopkins was a 
builder and a dreamer. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company was formed. 
The year was 1861. Ridicule, scorn, opposition of all 
kinds were thrust in the path. Political enemies were 
willing to go the limit to handicap the work. Money was 
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At last the task is done. 


needed for payrolls, for labor to lay tracks, build bridges, 
cut gashes through the almost impenetrable heights of 
the Sierra. The money was found. Land grants were 
won. Congress granted the privilege to issue first mort- 
gage bonds, and the work was started. Charlie Crocker, 
merchant of a small Sacramento dry-goods store, was 
made superintendent and chief of work. As well com- 
mand a school child to build a city, but Crocker was equal 
to the task. He had an unfailing judgment in his selec- 
tion of men; he kindled enthusiasm in them that fitted 
them to cope with Herculean obstacles. 

The enemies sent messengers of evil propaganda into 
the gang-camps. They spread the gossip that the steel 
shipped around the Horn would be indefinitely delayed; 
that the men would be laid off without pay; that they 
had better clear out and find honest work before hunger 
set in. When propaganda failed, the plots became melo- 
dramatic in scope. Supply trains were wrecked; gossip 
was brought of huge gold discoveries in new mines, and 
men deserted by the hundred. And the Big Four were 
under contract to the government and the company to 
complete the task at a set time or suffer penalties that 
would break them. The building of the transcontinental 
link was mankind’s maddest race against time. 


HEN Charlie Crocker played his trump card. There 

was an unwritten law against the use of Chinese 
labor and an intuitive distrust of the untried Oriental. 
But if white men could not be relied on, it was time to 
prove that the traditional western idea of the yellow 
man was baseless. Crocker went to San Francisco. A 
ship was docking from the Orient. He marshalled the 
Chinese on board, five hundred of them, and herded them 
like muddled sheep, down the gangplank into waiting 
box cars, and away to the hills before either they or any 
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inn Fifth in a Series of Articles About 
the Makers of Western History 


building from the Missouri towards the Pacific. 
Somewhere in the heart of Nevada the two 
groups would meet and the ties would be joined. 
But as the eastern group fought westward, the 
Californians pounded on and on east in a frenzy 
of labor, for the groups were paid in bonds for 
each mile of rail laid; the rivalry was the seed 
of an epic battle. 

The marathon of the Nevada desert! Over 
baked sands and through the scorching glare of 
prairie sun the two armies pushed towards each 
other. Two armies laying a route hectic with 
life. Towns sprang up, some to disappear, 
others, like Winnemucca and Carlin, the 
nucleus of future cities. From the eastern 
group came a triumphant message: five miles 
of rail had been laid in one day. Crocker said 
he would beat the mark. Stripped to his skin, 
sweating, blistered, he worked with the western 
army, hewing logs to float provisions and sup- 
plies across streams; fighting, struggling, laying 
seven miles of track in a day. 

Through days and nights the crashing 
of timber, the song of a hundred axes, the 
shouts of men and the clang 
of steel echoed and re-echoed 
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East and West have met 


one else knew where they were going. 
When they arrived, it quickly be- 
came clear to them that they would 
have to work if they wanted to eat. 
An empty stomach was a compelling 
argument. They worked; worked 
better and harder than had 

their white brothers, and <— 
propaganda could not pene- 
trate the Babel of 
Oriental tongues. 

Day after day, 
week after week, 
month upon 
month, Charlie — 
Crocker and _ his 
right hand man 
and lieutenant, Pratt, marched up and down the line of 
labor, ever urging the men on, driving the shiftless, in- 
spiring the tired, pleading, swearing, commanding. 
Slowly, inevitably, the road of steel wound like a torpid 
snake up the western slope of the Sierra. The summit 
was reached in the summer of 1867. Ten thousand men 
pressed ahead, building fifteen tunnels through hard 
stone. Most of the laborers were Chinese. They had 
come to understand their leader. He, Crocker, had or- 
ganized them into military companies under company 
captains, and they were drilled like soldiers; like soldiers 
they obeyed words of command and did their work. 

Over the Sierra crest wound the steel snake and slowly, 
surely, twisted down the eastern slope. Truckee was left 
behind; sheer rock mountains gave way to rolling foot- 
hills; Reno was ahead and the flat plains of Nevada. And 
now the race became a duel in fact, for as the builders 
came from the West into the sunrise, another group were 
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across the prairies that had known but 
few white men. And the slow, tortuous 
trek of the rails became a mad, glorious rush. An hysteria 
of conquest swept the men in the last days of the task. 
They labored and toiled as men had never toiled in the 
memory of man. 

May 10th, 1869! Ten years after Theodore Judah had 
won his way past the stone walls of congressional objec- 
tion! Ten years—and the task was through. 

The heart of the prairie. A clear, sparkling day in 
spring. Cheering men clustered by the thousand; cheer- 
ing, shouting, singing—and then silence. Hats were 
lifted; heads bowed. A prayer was murmured. Grim, 
glorious men of iron stood with clasped hands and 
throbbing hearts: Leland Stanford, Governor of Califor- 
nia; Charles Crocker, dry-goods merchant; Huntington, 
Mark Hopkins, ten thousand workers, hundreds of off- 
cials, and a ghost of memory—Theodore Judah. 

A score of hands lifted the final rail, settled it in place 
on a tie of laurel, in silence. A golden spike of California 
gold was placed, set. A mad, chaotic, joyful roar crashed 
the skies of Nevada. Men wiped elusive tears from their 
eyes, and grinned sheepishly at their neighbors. 

The task was done; East and West were united. The 
roadmaker had builded the way for the western march of 
mankind—and the poet has said that in all this world of 
men there is no greater labor than that of the roadbuilder. 
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Avoid Heavy Foundation 
Plantings for the Spanish 
House. Every Tree, Shrub 
or Plant Should Stand Out 
Sharply Against the Wall 


ERE on the Pacific Coast we have not 
yet developed any definite and tangi- 
ble garden tradition. To find a suit- 
able garden background, we can refer 
to the countries of our architectural origins. 
There we will find the native plants of those 


By Warner Lincoln Marsh) A 





































countries used to a large extent. 

Just as the Spanish or Mediterranean type of 
architecture fits the climate of the Southwest, it 
will find a suitable background in our native 
flora, planting, of course, hilltop plants around 
a hilltop house, canyon plants about the canyon 
dwelling, desert plants around a house in a 
semi-arid setting. In the last instance the popu- 
lar dracenas and cacti are at home. Planted ina 
setting of cool green grass and shady trees, they 
present an anomaly felt, if not definitely recognized. 

Since we have gone to Spain for our houses, we might as 
readily, and indeed, very fittingly, go to the same Medi- 
terranean region for plants to furnish a harmonizing 
setting. 

There is one group of these plants which is native to 
Spain and the adjacent coast. We already have these 
plants in use here in California, although we may not 
recognize their origin. They include many of our best 
plants. This following list presents the most commonly 
known of these shrubs and plants. The letter “A” means 
annual; “B,”’ bulbous; “P,”’ perennial. 


Herbaceous 
Botanical Name 
Acanthus mollis 


Common Name 
Sort ACANTHUuS (P) 
SwEET Atyssum (A) 
ITALIAN DROPMORE (P) 
Poppy ANEMONE (B) 
EUROPEAN COLUMBINE (P) 
ALPINE RockcrEss (P) 
GIANT REED (P) 
Harpy LARKSPUR (P) 
CLovE Pink (P) 
Lemon Dayiiry (P) 
EVERGREEN CANDYTUFT (P) 
GERMAN Iris (P) 
SPANISH Irts (B) 


Alyssum maritimum 
Anchusa italica 
Anemone coronaria 
Aquilegia vulgaris 
Arabis alpina 

Arundo donax 
Delphinium formosum 
Dianthus caryophyllus 
Hemerocallis flava 
Iberis sempervirens 
Tris germanica 

Iris xiphium 
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Maponna Lity (B) 


NOTCHLEAF SEA-LAVENDER (P) 


TRUE FORGET-ME-NOT (P) 
Jonquit (B) 

Poet’s Narcissus (B) 
Common DarropiL (B) 
Corn Poppy (A) 


COLUMBINE MEADOWRUE ( 


ComMON THyME (P) 
BIGLEAF PERIWINKLE (P) 
Common Pansy (P) 


ENGLISH Ivy 
ComMOoN WHITE JASMINE 


STRAWBERRY-TREE 
Common Box 

GuM ROCKROSE 
ScotcH Broom 
BiscAy HEATH 
SPANISH BROOM 
BRIDAL-VEIL BROOM 
TRUE LAVENDER 
TRUE MyrTLE 
ROSEMARY 
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Vines 


Shrubs 


Lilium candidum 
Limonium sinuatum 

M yosotis scor pioides 
Narcissus jonquilla 
Narcissus poeticus 
Narcissus pseudonarcissus 
Papaver rhoeas 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium 
Thymus vulgaris 

Vinca major 

Viola tricolor 


Hedera helix 
Jasminum officinale 


Arbutus unedo 

Buxus sempervirens 
Cistus ladaniferus 
Cytisus scoparius 
Erica mediterranea 
Genista hispanica 
Genista monosperma 
Lavandula officinalis 
Myrtus communis 
Rosmarinus officinalis 
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Every Spanish House Has 
Its Patio or Outdoor Living- 
room. Gay Pottery fars, 
Appropriate Plantings and 
Pottery are Partof Its Picture 


rockrose; the Scotch, Spanish, Bridal-veil and 
Weavers-brooms, and the Biscay heath which 
give brilliant effects in flower. 

For planting in shade or part shade the soft 
acanthus, the European columbine, the various 
narcissus, the columbine meadowrue, the peri- 
winkle, the pansy, and the common box will all 
thrive. The fragrant sweet alyssum will make a 
good ground cover, as will the dropmore, the 
candytuft, and the German iris. For this use 
the common thyme, the periwinkle, and the 


‘ 

pansy are also suitable. 

Bk a : : 1S O U “. ec In southern California particularly it is fre- 
quently desirable to have a choice of shrubs and 


trees that will thrive in dry situations. On this 
list the rockrose, the Scotch broom, the Biscay 
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WEAVERS-BROOM Spartium junceum heath, the Spanish, the Bridal-veil, and Weavers-brooms, 

AFRICAN TAMARIX Tamarix africana the French and African tamarix, and the tree germander, 

FRENCH TAMARIX Tamarix gallica and all the pines mentioned will do well in such locations. 
TREE GERMANDER Teucrium fruticans The Pinus halepensis is particularly good for sandy soil. 
i LAURUSTINUS Viburnum tinus The California pepper tree (Schinus molle) is an ordi- 


nary sight, as well as are the American century plant 
(Agave americana) and the Indian fig (Opuntia ficus- 


Intermediate Trees 445! : , : : : 
indica). But the introduction of exotic plants into Spain, 


CoMMON JUNIPER Juniperus communis : - : ;: 
Sela Mecdenais I ; ae in particular, is no new matter. When the Moors came 
Pi Cri anrcig pena” “ata they brought with them many shrubs, trees and plants 
YRECIAN LAUREL Laurus nobilis ? . ; ~ . 
RL diaice ieiticiies which we may well use in landscaping Spanish houses. 
i ENGLISH YEW Taxus baceata Fiante Inteadused ty tb Muets 
AGAPANTHUS Agapanthus umbellatus 
: Trees ComMMON CAMELLIA Camellia japonica 
Common Fic Ficus carica CARoB Ceratonia siliqua 
j ENGLISH HOLLY Ilex aquifolium SEVILLE ORANGE Citrus aurantium 
ComMON OLIVE Olea europaea PoMELO Citrus grandis 
ALEPPO PINE Pinus halepensis CITRON Citrus medica 
CLUSTER PINE Pinus pinaster ORANGE ; Citrus sinensis 
| ITALIAN STONE PINE Pinus pinea Harpy ORANGE Citrus trifoliata 
ITALIAN CYPRESS Cupressus sempervirens 
A survey of this list will show many old-time favorites. SHRUB ALTHEA Hibiscus syriacus 
The fragrance and beauty of many of the herbaceous PERSIAN WALNUT Juglans regia 
group are common in old gardens. Of course, the mem- CHEROKEE ROSE Rosa laevigata 
bers of this group are planted mainly for their striking PERSIAN ROSE Rosa persica 
effects in flower. Besides, there are such shrubs as the EUROPEAN GRAPE Vitis vinifera 
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Chippendale dining-room 
furniture is delightful 


HERE is at present here in 
the West, as well as gener- 
ally throughout the country, 
a remarkable revival of in- 
terest in Georgian home furnishings. 
This is only natural; our luxury-loving 
age demands comfort with durability 
and good looks, and these are all 
found in the furniture of this style. 
The later designers of this period were 
artists of the classical school, so while 
their efforts are very much appre- 
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A typical 
Early Georgian 
living-room 


ciated by the connoisseur, 
they do not enjoy as great a 
popularity among the gen- 
eral public. 

It is generally accepted 
that the Georgian style 
house makes a very com- 
fortable and practical home. 
The period of the Georges of England, 
when these homes were originally 
built, runs from 1714 to 1830, and 
was a time when the fine art of living 
was developed in a gracious and 
courtly manner. Talented architects, 
artists, furniture-makers and carvers 
worked together on complete projects 
which remain today as models for our 
designers and craftsmen. 

In a broad sense a great many of 
our western homes might be called 


JANUARY 





We Are Enjoying a 


¢ Furnishings of 


Out Herein the Pacific West 


“Georgian,” for wherever columns 
and pediments are in evidence, they 
may be traced to the revival of Greco- 
Roman art in Georgian times. From 
England it very soon made its appear- 
ance in this country, so that the ma- 
jority of our so-called Colonial style 
homes are in reality Georgian. And 
so with our home furnishings—while 
many are now of the Spanish style, 
yet a great number contain furniture 
which is either definitely Georgian, 
namely Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and Sheraton, or has been designed in 
closely related harmony with these 
particular styles. We are likely to 
think, and a salesman will frequently 
say, that a certain upholstered chair 
or sofa has no particular style, yet an 
analysis of the carving or detail of 
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Revival of Interest in 


Georgian Type 


Says Edgar Harrison Wileman 


frame, arms, or legs will many times 
show a distinct relationship to this 
golden age of English furniture- 
making. 


Arty Georgian furniture, which 
includes the Chippendale, is made 
either of walnut or mahogany, and 1s 
much heavier than the mahogany or 
satinwood pieces of Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton. The former is always 
carved while the latter styles are dis- 
tinguished for their daintiness and the 
use of beautiful veneers, hand-painted 
decorations, and inlays. 

Chippendale, Sheraton and Hep- 
plewhite are names of cabinet-makers 
who designed and made furniture dur- 
ing these memorable years and whose 
catalogues and drawing books have 
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A Breakfast 
room, in Late 
Georgian style 


been handed down to us. 
Many original pieces of their 
furniture still exist in homes 
in England and America, 
from which countless copies 
have been made for lovers 
of the beautiful. 

Chippendale has been 
called the master carver of English 
furniture. He worked in mahogany 
almost exclusively and specialized in 
beautiful carving of a bold, vigorous 
character. His workshop in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, London, became a rendez- 
vous for society folk from the King 
down, and many are the orders which 
he received from chance visitors who 
dropped in to hear the latest scandal 
or sip the tea which he served. 

Let us look into the early Georgian 
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A Louis XVI breakfast room 
in the spirit of the Adam Bros. 


home first and afterwards discuss the 
later period. 

Wallpaper would predominate in 
such a home for mural treatments, 
although plain tinted plaster walls 
make an excellent background and are 
quite correct. The plaster, however, 
should be perfectly smooth and might 
be used with moldings to give a pan- 
eled effect in living and dining-rooms. 
Woodwork in general should be 
painted a light color, although in the 
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downstairs rooms, walnut or 
mahogany may be employed. 
Too much dark woodwork is 
likely to give a heavy ap- 
pearance which is undesir- 
able, especially insmall rooms. 

The very popular Chinese 
rug is correct in this 18th- 
century setting, its silky sheen 
harmonizing in texture with 
the smooth surface of the 
polished mahogany. Besides, 
there was a strong Chinese influence 
in decorative art in Georgian times, 
consequently fabrics, ornaments, and 
even furniture of this style would be 
permitted. Unfortunately the deli- 
cate colorings of Chinese rugs are in- 
clined to fade all too quickly and not 
everybody can afford a fine hand- 
made Persian; but the genius of the 
modern American rug manufacturer 
solves the problem for us and in every 
good’ home furnishing store today is 
seen the American Oriental. Various 
trade names are given to these, such 
as Gulistan or Amkara, but whatever 
the name, thé general 
characteristics are 
the same, that is, a 


 ; F you like rich, silky fabrics rather than 

rough, coarse things; delicate colors rather 
than bold, strong hues; graceful, dignified 
lines rather than sturdy squareness, then you 
should by all means read this article by Mr. 
W ileman, well-known Los Angeles decorator 


“oo” 


usually leave off the heavy canopy 
but retain the four posts in a modified 


manner. 


The two illustrious names in the 
cabinet-making trade of the last half 
of the 18th century were Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite who designed and made 
furniture at the time when those fa- 
mous architects, the Adam Bros. 


Again Chinese rugs would 
be good as floor coverings or 
the fine designs and rich soft 
colorings of Persians. Many 
of our good decorators carpet 
the floor all over for an 
“Adam” room, so that this 
may be a background for the 
rich damasks and _ brocades 
which belong to this period. 

Furniture of this late 
Georgian style is especially 
suitable for the average small apart- 
ment or house. Its general proportion 
is in harmony with the reduced size 
of the rooms so that, given the same 
number of pieces, there is apparently 
more space in the room when such 
furniture is used than when heavy 
Spanish or old English styles are em- 
, ployed. 


were transforming certain parts of 


old London. Robert Adam, the mos 


talented of the four brothers, was 
enamored with the delicate classical 
designs of the ancient Greeks, and he 
designed and built houses and public 


Photographs. courtesy of Barker Bros., Los Angeles 


t ACCESSORIES are also lighter in 

weight and help the general en- 
semble. Lighting fixtures and lamps 
should be of polished brass or plated 
silver with crystal drops. Lamp shades 
of tinted silk are 
correct throughout 
the house. 





fine, machine - made 
reproduction of an 
Oriental rug, design, 
color, and lustre being 
so faithfully repro- 
duced that in many 
cases they are taken 
for the real article. 
Prices are very rea- 
sonable, being only 
about 50 per cent 
more than a Wilton 
of good quality. 
With such a fig- 
ured background it 
is desirable to use 
considerable re- 
straint when choos- 
ing upholstery fab- 
rics, hence small all- 
over designs, self- 
colored damasks, or 
plain velvets are pref- 
erable. If,.on the 
other hand, a plain 
carpet has been se- 
lected in one of the many colors offered 
today, then figured velvets, multi- 
colored damasks, or other fabrics may 
be chosen. By all means use damasks 
for draperies, for few other materials 
have the refinement and the rich feel- 
ing so necessarily a part of this style. 


§ ee Chippendale style is good for 
all rooms, for besides making 
comfortable looking living-rooms, it 
gives dignity to a dining-room and a 
rich elegance to a bedroom. The 
typical bed of the period was the four- 
poster with a tester or canopy over 
the top. Today’s reproductions 
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For draperies, a 
sheer fabric such as 
Venetian gauze is 
used for glass cur- 
tains and materials 
with lustre and fine 
texture, such as taf- 
fetas, are suitable for 
side draperies. These 
may be ruffled or 
plaited, and used 
with or without a 
valance. The prin- 
cipal thing to keep in 
mind is that the 
whole effect should 
be light and grace- 
ful, in keeping with 
“the beautiful spirit 
of antiquity,” as the 
Adam Bros. delighted 
to call their style. 














This bedroom with its painted and decorated fur- 
niture is illustrative of the late Georgian period 


buildings, together with suitable in- 
terior decorations and furniture, carry- 
ing the whole through as a unit in 
style and proportion. In his zeal for 
consistency the foreign artists whom 
he employed to decorate his walls and 
ceilings were also engaged to paint 
decorations on the mahogany and 
satinwood furniture which was placed 
in his houses. 

An elegant refinement is the chief 
characteristic of all the furnishings of 
this age. It starts with the perfectly 
smooth plaster walls, tinted very 
lightly, and includes a polished white 
marble mantel and mahogany doors. 
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The present reviv- 
al and growth of in- 
terest in Georgian 
furnishings is right in 
line with the present swing of the 
fashion pendulum toward greater ele- 
gance and beauty in women’s clothes. 
Every family must decide what type 
of background, in the way of home 
furnishings, is most appropriate, just 
as every woman must decide what 
types of clothes are most appropriate 
for her. Some women instinctively 
select tailored things, while others feel 
at home in the more feminine styles. 
Some families would consider provin- 
cial and modern furniture too severe 
in line for their greatest comfort, while 
others would feel equally ill at ease in 
the rich elegance of Georgian things. 
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Grow Berried Shrubs 


For Color zw Your Garden 


HE honest Californian 
(if there is such a person 
when his climate is being 
discussed) will acknowl- 
edge that there are two seasons 
in eastern gardens which provide 
an unusual thrill—spring, when 
the leaves are coming out, and 
fall, when they color the land- 
scape with their dying beauty of 
red and gold. It is true that the 
north Pacific coast gets much of 
the spring outburst which the ad- 
herence of the Californian gar- 
dener to evergreens denies him, 
but even there the autumn color- 
ing is tame compared to that of 
northern New York or Vermont, 
for we lack both their sharp early 
frosts and their hard maples. 
There is a way, however, in 
which our gardens can get some 
of the warm coloring of fall and 
that is by the freer planting of 
evergreen berry-bearing shrubs, 
particularly the cotoneasters and 
pyracanthas. 


T is well to remember that the 

materials of the eastern garden- 
er will often be different. He plants 
Berberis thunbergi, the Japanese 
barberry, for winter effect, be- 
cause he usually has a white back- 
ground of snow to show off the 
red berries of this then leafless 
shrub, but we shall want not only 
good red berries, but a pleasing 
persistent green foliage as a back- 
ground. Hence in selecting coton- 
easters we will more often pick 
the evergreen than the deciduous 
forms, and when we do use varie- 
ties which lose their leaves, we will 
plan to place them in front of 
other evergreen 











Thisis Mr. Mitchell. 
He looks worried, 
doesn’t he? 


Well, this is the reason: For 
many years the Mitchells have 
planned to make a garden tour of 
Europe. Now their dream is com- 
ing true. They are touring the 
continent in a new Ford—and Mr. 
Mitchell is worrying for fear he 
can’t read all the foreign road 


signs! 


When Mr. Mitchell said he was 
going away, we, too, looked wor- 
ried, until he said, “My manu- 
scripts and plans will all be in be- 
fore I go.” 


We wonder, by the way, if he 
will find anywhere in Europe a 
more charming garden than this 
one that he leaves behind in the 
Berkeley hills.— THE EDITORS. 








By 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


thas best fulfill our needs, I pro- 
pose at this time to concentrate 
consideration on them and to dis- 
cuss the characteristics and gar- 
den uses of a selected few of each 
family. 

A popular name of the coton- 
easter 1s rockspray, because of 
the way in which certain dwarf 
trailing varieties drape them- 
selves over rocky ledges. Such a 
one is C. humifusa, also called C. 
dammeri, an evergreen with such 
small leaves and procumbent 
habit that it is at its best in the 
rock garden, where it can hang 
down and display its red berries 
the better. It is unfortunate that 
this variety is so rarely offered by 
Pacific coast nurserymen, as its 
small size gives it great value. 

Larger and far more vigorous is 
the quite common Cotoneaster 
microphylla, also an evergreen 
and a trailer. It will readily be 
identified by its branches, often 
flat on the ground but sometimes 
arching in young plants, its quite 
dark green, very small, persistent 
leaves (hence its name micro- 
phylla), its white flowers in spring 
shaped like minute single roses, 
and its prominent berries of a 
purplish rose covered with a whit- 
ish bloom, berries which are quite 
prominent and last for months. 
It is suitable for planting on 
slopes where the prostrate 
branches will root as they travel 
and so_ eventually 
cover much ground. 





shrubs to get the de- — 





sired contrast of 
green and red. There 
will be certain other 
considerations: the 
attractiveness of the 
shrubs throughout 
the year, their ca- 
pacity for use in 
mixed shrubbery 
plantings, their effect 
when in flower, and 
the persistence of the 
berries. 

Inasmuch as the 
closely related coton- 
easters and pyracan- 











| It is also a good 
shrub to grow beside 
steps, in the angles 
of paths, or over re- 
taining walls, but the 
typical form is rather 
too vigorous and 
spreading for most 
rock gardens. 

There is a much 
smaller form, C. mi- 
crophylla thymifolia, 
of denser, more com- 
pact growth and 
smaller leaves, alto- 
gether daintier and 
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better adapted to rock gardening. Returning to the 
typical form, I would like to.add that it has two draw- 
backs which militate against its use in very large plant- 
ings: a tendency of the leaves to get a black smut, and a 
rather dark and funereal effect in winter when it is exten- 
sively used. It enjoys summer watering, but has no other 
special cultural needs. Cotoneaster buxifolia, probably 
merely a form of C. microphylla, is a coarser, more woody 
and more upright shrub, and consequently less desirable. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis will naturally be compared with 
C. microphylla because it, too, is of 


winter. It is also dwarfer and more drooping or arching 
than C. pannosa, and its berries are less numerous and run 
to orange rather than a clear red. In my garden the birds 
clear them off before they are driven to eat those of C. 
pannosa. In a mass planting, as can well be seen near the 
campanile on the University of California campus, these 
two go very well together, always using C. francheti in 
front, as its drooping habit makes it a better facer. An- 
other graceful variety in this group is C. salicifolia, with 
its spreading branches, very distinct willow-like leaves, 
and little bunches of red berries 

scattered along the stems. This 








branches or sprays are larger 
and longer. Its somewhat 
larger leaves are not ever- 
green, but turn a lovely 
red color and drop off in 
late fall, though the 
period when its branches 
are bare of leaves is quite 
short in southern Cali- 
fornia. Its berries are of 
a clear, bright red and 
very conspicuous, but 
when both they and the 
leaves are gone in late 
winter, its bare black 
branches give a rather 
ugly skeleton effect. It is 
better adapted to rock 
gardens than C. micro- 
phylla, being less ram- 
pant. It is also consider- 
ably hardier, and would 
succeed in the North 
where C. microphylla 
might fail. In general it 
can be used in much the 
same ways in the garden. 


rather flat growth, though its f 





OF the upright decidu- 
ous or semi-decidu- 
ous cotoneasters I men- 
tion only two: C. acumi- 
nata and C. frigida. Of 
both it may be said that 
they are not particularly | 
graceful shrubs, being 
rather stiff in growth and 
tall, C. acuminata run- 








For a low-growing shrub you will like Cotoneaster 
horizontalis. Its leaves are not entirely evergreen 
but turn a lovely red color in late fall. Photographs 
courtesy of The California Nursery Company 


is best used by itself or as a facer 
for C. pannosa, being dwarfer 
and less rampant. 

All these cotoneasters 
are of easy and rapid 
growth, developing into 
fine specimens in a very 
few years from small pot 
plants, and after the first 
summer, when _ they 
should be watered and 
cultivated, they can take 
care of themselves except 
for pruning. All the 
species come easily from 
seed, often self-sowing 
where conditions are 
favorable. Most of them 
can also be increased by 
cuttings or layers, and 
this is the only way to 
perpetuate particular 
garden forms. 

You can never get 
ahead of the botanists. 
Just about the time 
many of us could identify 
certain berry-bearing 
bushes then called Coton- 
easter coccinea and Coton- 
easter angustifolia, we 
were told that henceforth 
these and certain rela- 
tives would be called 
pyracanthas. Some 
nurserymen have not yet 
changed their catalogues 
and still class these as 














ning up to fifteen feet 
and C. frigida becoming 
with age a small tree. In both cases the red berries are be- 
loved of the birds, so that they usually get stripped before 
Christmas, but they are both very bright after their 
leaves drop, and C. frigida, with its large clusters of 
berries, is often really brilliant late into the fall. It needs 
heavy pruning. Select these for the large place rather 
than for a little garden where everything must be choice. 
More important, particularly from Oregon south, are 
the graceful, arching, evergreen cotoneasters, such as C. 
francheti and C. pannosa. \f I could have but one, I be- 
lieve I would choose C. pannosa, as it has small, pleasing 
green leaves, gray underneath, on its long, arching 
branches, which ‘in young shrubs may be about six feet 
long but go up:as high as twelve feet or more in older 
plants. It has unexciting but rather attractive clusters of 
white flowers in spring, followed in fall by long, per- 
sistent clusters of bright red berries. It is always clean 
and attractive. C. francheti is not unlike it in leafage, 
though its leaves have a more wrinkled surface and even 
around San Francisco, it loses a good many of them every 
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cotoneasters. All the 

pyracanthas are ever- 
green shrubs of rather stiff growth and sometimes quite 
rangy habit. The stems are thorny, hence one of their 
common names, fire thorns. 

Pyracantha coccinea is the oldest and perhaps best 
known, a thorny evergreen with small, dark green ovate 
leaves, masses of white flowers in spring, and innumerable 
small, clear red berries in fall, these often holding on for 
months. This quite hardy “‘burning bush” is a good all- 
round shrub and worthy of the extensive planting it gets. 
It will even stand shearing as a hedge, but as the berries 
are borne on the old wood, don’t demand both berries and 
this box-like effect. There is a form of this shrub called 
C. coccinea lalandi, with berries of clear orange color, 
much preferred by some gardeners. Disappointment in 
getting it is due to the custom of some nurserymen of rais- 
ing it from seed, which practice gives a percentage of the 
color desired but often some red or inferior orange ones. 
The best guarantee in this particular case is to get plants 
raised from cuttings of the orange form, as they will come 
quite true. These are European plants, but Pyracantha 
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crenulata is a Chinese member of the 





family, a dwarfer, neater shrub with 
more slender, almost horizontal branches, 
smaller, glossier leaves quite ruddy in 
the new growth, and small bright red 
berries. It is easily kept in bounds and 
down to five feet, so is well adapted to 
small places. It also does better in shade 
than other pyracanthas or cotoneasters. 
There is a form of this, labelled Pyra- 
cantha crenulata yunnanensis, which is 
much more prostrate and very vigorous. 
I believe this is the one now being tried 
as a ground cover in the big plantings in 
front of the Stanford Quad- 
rangle, where once the red gerani- 
ums nearly blinded the visitor 





























and reminded him to “give three 
cheers for Stanford, where the 

color of life is red.” I like this form very much, but, as the 
rabbits in the wilds behind my garden share my taste, it 
gets badly eaten where they leave cotoneasters alone, per- 
haps only because they can’t reach them. 

Pyracantha angustifolia—this means narrow leaved and 
accurately describes it—is a wonderful shrub for those 
who can keep it alive. Its bright orange berries are borne 
in almost unbelievable numbers, and persist from Sep- 
tember often to April. Its broad branches, sometimes ten 
feet long, leaning up against the corner of a house, make a 
splash of wonderful color. Its angular growth unfits it for 
grouping with other shrubs, but as a specimen it can be 
very effective. It has, however, pretty much died out in 
southern California, due, it is claimed, to a borer which 
has come to it from the wild chaparral. It is also un- 
fortunately susceptible to a disease similar to pear blight, 
and in northern California is dying out in many gardens. 






Prune your berried shrubs freely, 
using the branches for house decora- 
tion when the berries are at their best 


How permanent it is going to be farther 
north, time will tell. 

There are other cotoneasters and pyra- 
canthas offered in English catalogues, and 
doubtless in time we shall have available more of these 
recent Chinese importations obtained in this roundabout 
way, but those mentioned here will do much to brighten 
up our fall and winter gardens. In all cases the cultural 
conditions are simple; give the plants full sun if you want 
berries, and remember that as they are produced on the 
old wood, not that of the current season, pruning must be 
to thin out and occasionally reduce the plant, not to shear 
or keep it trim. One way to do this is to cut branches here 
and there for house decoration when the berries are best; 
a few will never be missed. As with most evergreens, it is 
best to obtain plants in pots. Dig a good big hole and put 
back the loose soil, so that root development will be easy. 
Keep them watered and cultivated the first summer. 
After that they will reward you with clean, interesting, 
attractive foliage all year and glorious color in autumn. 

The cotoneasters and pyracanthas are hardy and can be 
planted practically any month of the 
year here on the coast, provided 











plenty of water is given. There is 
no time, though, like the present, so 
order some shrubs now for early 
spring planting. If you are in doubt 
about varieties or where to obtain 
them, I shall be happy to give you 
whatever information I can. 
Epitor’s Notre: What would you 
like to see discussed this coming 
year in Sunset’s Garden Depart- 
ment? If you will tell us what you 
want, we will find the right person to 
write the article. Isn’t that fair? 


In some sections of the West, 
Pyracantha angustifolia is 
dying of blight. This hedge 
at Niles, California, however, 
is flourishing beautifully 
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Copyrighted 1929 by the Architects Small House Service Bureau 


E planned to 

build a home, 

Vee and J. We 

found a_ house 
plan we liked. Then after 
those trivial questions such 
as financing, transfer of 
title to lots, specifications, 
contracts, great enthusiasm, 
and cold feet, we got our 
home under way. If you’ve 
never gone through that critical stage where you pore 
over blueprints or talk gravely with contractors and try 
to size up which are honest (yes, there are, we had one)— 
if you’ve not gone through this, well, maybe you’ll catch 
it some day, and it isn’t nearly so painful as it sounds. 

The house plan was all thrashed out on paper before we 
threw a spadeful of earth in the air. It costs money to 
change any plans at the time of construction; practically 
nothing when they are changed by drawing pencil lines. 
We wanted all our money to go into construction and not 
into expensive changes. A front view of the house we 
built is shown above. 

The garden was planned to link in with the house. The 
house plan was modified to fit with the garden. The lots 
were bought to fit the house and garden. We had to have 
that garden! And now, with only two seasons behind us, 
we have it; a pretty good, ambitious, workable, lovable, 
livable sort of garden. 

That garden had to be tied to the house. In other 
words, the garden is as much a part of our home as the 
living-room or the kitchen sink. At one end of the living- 
room of the original house plan was a wide window. We 
changed it on the blueprints to French doors—good 
staunch ones. The central axis of the living-room was 
prolonged through them in a bit of a formal garden unit. 
This is the transition belt between rectangular rooms and 
all outdoors. 

Now, let’s follow around the exterior traffic line of this 
home grounds plan. (Will you please refer to the home 
grounds design on the opposite page?) On this axis line 
prolonged from the living-room, a feature was located as 
close as possible to the neighbor’ s property on the south. 
This feature is a low basin, a tiny pool. (The birds heartily 
approve of this.) And from that point, at right angles 
to the axis of the living-room, a cross axis was formed. 
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Arthur H. Carhart 


A Landscape 
Architect of 
Denver Tells 
Here of the Fun 
He Had in 
Designing Hts 


Own Garden 


He Says ~ 


‘Te Planned 
A Garden We Can Use” 


This cross axis was carried toward the rear of the lot to 


another feature, a campfire. I plan to lay a little square of 


fire brick, set up a grill, hedge it around with close-grow- 
ing Colorado blue spruce, and thus have a place where 
we can run away from the city right in our own yard, 
grill a steak, and get smoked up from an outdoor fire. 

Here, at the fireplace, the line is turned again along an- 
other path (a grassy path, not a paved or graveled one, 
for it would spoil the “atmosphere” around a campfire). 
This path is extended, parallel to the rear lot line, to form 
the principal traffic line through the vegetable and cut 
flower areas. This with the rear walk completes the 
“outer traffic belt line” of our garden. 


OW, let’s get back to the house. I want to show you 

how we make a little garden on a parcel of ground 75 
by 125 feet look about twice that size. This is accom- 
plished in part by keeping the center open with that free 
swinging bit of lawn between the house and the perennial 
border, but it is heightened greatly by the fact there are 
three easy steps from that informal lawn up to the level 
of the terrace which extends out from the living-room. 
There is a difference in levels, too, between the informal 
lawn and the paved terrace; it is just two easy steps up. 

A three-level garden on a "small place? 

You just believe there is! That takes it immediately 
out of the commonplace. We didn’t want a garden if it 
were to be a job lot thing without character. Just a few 
little steps, a chance to be a few feet above some other 
part of the grounds, and you get the effect of its being 
much more expansive than it really is. 

Notice on the plan that the earth level was so high at 
the front of the house that we had to build areaways 
around basement windows; that at the rear the ground 
level is low enough to do without areaways. The 
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difference between the front and the back 
is takenup in those steps between the three 
terraces. And besides, this arrangement 
gives us more light in the basement laun- 
dry room. Yes, certainly, such planning is 
a part of landscape design. Any planning | 
which adapts the grounds to serve the 
home better is rightfully a part of such 


design. 
Bur let’s get back to that paved living 
terrace which is one step lower than 
the formal grass terrace. The paved ter- 
race opens off the dining-room, is reached 
through a second pair of French doors, 
overlooks the perennial border, and has 
that informal grass panel right in front of 
it as a foreground for the flowers beyond. 
We use this terrace as a place where we 
can sit in the cool, pleasant outdoors of 
Colorado summer time, for there is a 
bright orange awning over it. 

From this paved terrace, where roomy 
chairs invite you out to rest, the perennial 
border has the appearance of being part of 
an informal scheme. From the upper level 
of the formal grass terrace, especially 
where the wee pool is located, you get the 
feeling of somewhat formal, cohesive or- 
ganization. Our garden has more than one 
face, depending on the point from which it 
is viewed. Such a garden holds more inter- 
est than one which can all be seen from 

' one point. 

Service requirements were consolidated 
in that walk from the rear door (which is 
at grade) to the ash pit, in the clothes 
lines, in the garage, and in the ash pit 
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allows. The living side of the house is on the oppo- 
site side from this street, facing the garden part of 
the home. We wanted all possible space there 
where we could best use it. 

This steep bank in the shade is being gradually 
guided into the form of a shady rock garden. It 
will take a little time to do this. But when it is 
done, there will be no hard problem of mainte- 
nance trying to keep a sod on such a slope and to 
mow it regularly. Scrambling (not rambling) 
roses, bittersweet, honeysuckle, several Hugonis 
roses where the sun can strike, perhaps some 











Our garden from the side porch 


itself. If you want to add the asparagus bed which is 
located where the vegetables are indicated, and the small 
fruits where currants and strawberries may be found in 
season, then the whole service area is hammered into a 
minimum of space. It is not sprawled over the whole 
property. We have found it efficient and adequate. 

On the north side of the house there is a steep bank 
over three feet high. We crowded the house close to the 
property line on this side; as close as the zoning ordinance 
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columbine in the shadowy spots, will take the 
place of lawn on this bank and give us the rock 
garden we wanted but do not have room for at any 
other point. It will also save the lawn mower, and 
my patience as well. 

That is a point deserving of some stress. This place 
was designed to take a minimum of maintenance in every 
feature. We take care of it ourselves. And the place to 
start for the low maintenance goal is in the basic design. 

Oh yes, I nearly forgot. We've built one little alcove for 
the birds—that section around the bird bath. It has as 
many kinds of berried shrubs in it as we could put there 
without making it look like a horticultural “Joseph’s coat.” 
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eAn Interview With 
eA Holly Grower of she Northwest 







Mr. and Mrs. 
P. H. Peyran, 
the holly 
growers 


The Peyran 
holly farm 
up near 
Tacoma 




















OUND for a day’s outing 

a party, of which the 

writer made one, gazed 

across the Narrows at 
Point Defiance Park, Tacoma, 
Washington. The day was ideal 
for a cruise on the Sound. 

Fronting on a bluff before us 
stood a roomy house command- 
ing a glorious view of blue reaches 
of Puget Sound, and set about 
with ornamental shrubs and many 
flowers. Here and there towered a 
Douglas fir or an ancient cedar while 
stretching back a quarter of a mile to 
the county road that skirts the bluff 
were row upon row of glossy young 
holly trees. 

We had discovered Hollycroft Gar- 
dens, so we learned when Mr. and Mrs. 
P.H. Peyran came forward to greet us. 
Sitting alone with my host later I 
learned how he came to be an inter- 
nationally-recognized authority on 
commercial holly growing and _ its 
largest producer in the United States. 

“Tt was back in 1913 that my wife 
and I decided to have a little summer 
home on the waterfront near Tacoma 
and finally bought two acres at Gig 
Harbor. For years I had been travel- 
ing for a well-known varnish concern 
and was beginning to be pretty tired 
“0 the road. On the train one day I 

pened to mention this fact to a 
fae traveler, and he said, “Why 
don’t you get some land and raise 
holly? A florist tells me there is never 
enough to supply the holiday demand. 

“My chance acquaintance got off at 
the next station but his suggestion 
stayed with me. For months I made 
it a point to talk with florists when- 
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By 
Bertha Snow Adams 


ever I had an opportunity, and while 
they all agreed that the supply of na- 
tive wild holly found on the Atlantic 
coast and in the south was fast being 
exhausted by the ruthless methods of 
those who gathered it for the Christ- 
mas trade, they could give me no 
ideas as to how it might be grown nor 
could I learn anything of practical 
value from libraries. 

‘“‘When I had almost given up the 
idea of holly as a possible business 
enterprise, 1 stumbled onto an old 
German near Portland, Oregon, who 

was puttering about a garden filled 
with holly that had glossier leaves 
and larger berries than any I had ever 
seen. It happened that for nearly 
fifty years he had grown holly in 
France, and before I left, I had given 
him a check for three hundred dollars 
with which to import from France 
three hundred young holly trees for 
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me. That was about all the money 

I had in the world, but after my 

talk with the old German I was 
willing to risk it on the venture. 
Fortunately I was earning a good 
salary and fortunately, too, my 
wife was as eager for a holly farm 
as I was. 

“We had the two acres cleared 
and later I acquired small adjoin- 
ing tracts. The first three hundred 
trees, eighty to the acre, were set 

out in 1914 and in 1915 I ordered 
another three hundred through my 
friend. They arrived just before the 
government prohibited further impor- 
tation of trees, and they, like the first 
shipment, were the French strain of 
English holly, which of all the 175 
varieties of the species is the best 
adapted to commercial use. 

“Holly should not be cut until the 
trees are ten years old, so while I 
waited for my 600 trees to mature, I 
kept on working. In 1921, however, 
my health gave way. The doctor told 
me I had but a few months to live and 
advised me to get out into the coun- 
try where I could die comfortably. 
Naturally I headed for my holly farm, 
and as you see, that doctor proved to 
be a false prophet. I’m in my sixty- 
fourth year, hale and hearty and look- 
ing forward to a ripe old age. The 
next few years were a bit difficult, as 
the holly couldn’t be cut until 1924, 
but with a few eggs, plants and shrubs 
to sell, coupled with the strictest 
economy, we managed to get along. 

“As soon as the holly was ready for 
shipping, things became easier. At 
first we sold to florists and depart- 
ment stores (Continued on page 60 
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The tiny house may be 
charming, livable and 
convenient. A Californian 
proves it in this article 


Our 
Cottage 
Under the 
Trees 


By 


Persis Eugenia Bingham 


BAJO DE ARBOLES?”’ we call it— 
the three words seem so apt a de- 
scription. Translated into English 








they mean “under the trees,” and 


= 








that is where our little home grew—under 
the trees. In fact, it was those three grand 
old pepper trees in the front yard, a black acacia in the 
parkway, a runty looking fig, a poor neglected old lemon, 
and a mammoth apricot in the rear yard that sold us the 
lot back in hectic post-war days. 

Don’t doubt for an instant that we weren’t ably ad- 
vised on the matter of chopping down those “scraggly old 
pepper trees. ” If we liked trees, for heaven’s sake, why 
didn’t we plant nice, graceful ornamental ones that didn’t 
shed leaves all over the place and kill everything within 
fifty feet of them? Pepper tree roots crawl into your 
sewer pipe and clog it up, crack your foundation and you 
never can make a lawn grow under a pepper tree, et 
cetera, ad infinitum. 

Well, we did have to pay a plumber twenty-five dollars 
once to extricate a tangle of roots from the soil pipe, and 
during hot weather the lacy leaves drift down like mist 
and I have to sweep the terrace twice a day if I’m expect- 
ing company on whom I 
wish to impress the fact 
that I’m a good _house- 
keeper, and last year I had 
to get a pick and hammer to 
clear off the cement thresh- 
old under the kitchen door 
where a carbuncle forms 
every once in so often. But 
still those three trees lift 
their gnarled old limbs on 
high, casting cool, welcome 








“We don’t care 
if we do have to 
sweep the terrace 





* shade on friend and foe alike, playing no favorites; still 


their pale yellow blossoms change each fall to clusters of 
brilliant red berries; still on hot summer days tired travel- 
ers climbing the hill, pause in their shade, set down their 
heavy packages on the sidewalk, and rest awhile. And 
we have never once had occasion to regret our decision 
not to cut down our trees! 

Only half the yard is planted to lawn. The balance is 
used as an outdoor sitting room, with ground left bare so 
the children can build automobile roads, play train, or dig 
with the steam shovel there. A young privet hedge and 
similar shrubs are growing up to meet the drooping pep- 
per branches and form a screen that will give more pri- 
vacy to our little retreat shielding couch hammock, 
steamer chair, and table. 

The little wrought-iron scroll that holds our porch lan- 
tern and brass house numbers was especially designed so 
that the shadow of the fig- 
ures should fall on the white 
plaster wall at night, thus 
making it easier for stran- 
gers to locate the number. 
It was not necessary to use 
our lantern for this purpose 
as a large, high street light 
across the way throws 
stronger shadows. That 
little oil lantern is our es- 
pecial pride and joy. Under 


“Our fireplace is 
merely a square 
hole in the tile 








wall—no mantel’”’ 





twice every day”’ 
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its disguise few people discover its 


true identity. Once a visitor re- 
marked, examining it with interest, 
“There must be a railroad man in 
your family.” 

“Why?” I laughed. 
recognize it?” 

“T ought to,” he answered. “I’ve 
swung enough of ’em.”’ 

It is nothing more nor less than a 
railroad lantern with its spidery base 
filed off, its handle detached, a ham- 
mered brass “coolie hat” placed on 
its head, and a brass chain fas- 
tened to the center of its top. Its 
wee flickering wick flame under our 
shadowy trees at night breathes a 
spirit of mystery and romance. 


(THE house itself was originally 
twenty by twenty feet square, 
containing living-room, adjoining 
breakfast nook, kitchen, window 
seat, dressing closet and bath. A 
davenport double bed occupied a 
place against the front wall of the 
living-room, and the baby’s crib 
stood back of the front door. Thus 
we lived until the Rising Genera- 
tion grew big enough to demand a 
room of his own and then we added 
a sleeping porch fourteen feet 
square on the rear, back of the 
double French doors by 

the fireplace. Next fol- 


“Do you 


the customary cupboards beneath. 
Back of the dining table stands a 
china cabinet with top extending to 
the wall by the built-in seat. This 
cupboard is the keynote of most of the 
labor saving in the kitchen; curtains 
hang along its front edge and from be- 
hind them, dishes, knives, forks, and 
glassware may be removed and placed 
on the table. If someone needs an 
extra spoon during the meal, I need 
not even rise, just reach into the cup- 
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and the deep window seat along two 
sides of the corner lend such freedom 
to its confining walls that it has the 
appearance of being much larger. The 
ivory walls and cream woodwork en- 
hance this effect. Plain ivory terry 
cloth hangs at the breakfast nook 
opening with bright orange and Kelly 
green cretonne on the china cabinet 
beyond. A gold pattern embroidered 
on black silk net with mixed long 
fringe is draped from the shelf over 
the window seat which holds divers 
curios such as an old Russian box 
resurrected from the Indians in 
Alaska, a statue, teapots, and vases 
and a few books—nicknacks put 
up there so they wouldn’t have to 
be dusted so often. 

Our fireplace is merely a square 
hole in the tile wall bordered with 
brick—we don’t like mantel 
shelves. No hearth was necessary 
because the whole floor of the room 
is of hollow tile, laid flat. A white 


* polar bear rug lies between the 


) fireplace and a tawny toned yellow 


) Chinese rug with pale blue and 


’ brown border. 

In the southeast corner of the 
living-room is a window seat five 
feet wide along either wall—the 
most comfortable spot in the house 
to lounge. Its windows 
furnish practically all the 
direct sunlight for the 





lowed a garden wall 





room and overlook the 





parallel with the rear 
wall of the sleeping porch 
and enclosing the space 
just outside the window 


seat, and with that 
“Abajo de Arboles’ was 
complete. 


For economy of foot- 
steps taken in perform- 
ing housework, our kit- 
chen is most efficient. 
Most of the daily house- 
work takes place in the 
kitchen, so a minimum of 
footsteps has been the 
aim in designing and ar- 
ranging its cupboards 
and tables. An opening 


walled garden. At one 
side an electric wall 
bracket provides light at 
night for reading or sew- 
ing. No casings are used 
on the window seat and 
no baseboards anywhere 
in the room. All jambs 
are made from surfaced 
lumber; all plastering is 
carried flush to the i 
of the jamb. In a small 
interior absence of super- 
imposed wood trim per- 
mits simpler wall sur- 
faces, keeps walls in the 
background and allows 














six feet wide separates it 





furnishings to hold their 





from the _ living-room, 

and in the center of this 

opening stands the din- 

ing table with a built-in 

seat on one side and a 

chair on the other. This arrangement 
enables the table to serve as a con- 
venient place for writing, reading, or 
playing cards without, in any way, 
excluding its occupants from the rest 
of the living-room. 

Along the west wall of the kitchen 
under the window is the electric range 
and beside it a cupboard with cooler 
at one end. Beside this cooler a door 
leads outside, and along the north 
wall extends the sink drainboard with 
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Mostly trees, but look closely 
and you’ll see the house, floor 
plan of which appears just above 


board and take one out. From my 
chair I can reach back to the range 
and snap off the power without even 
getting up. After the meal, the dishes 
are washed, the door to the cupboard 
at its rear opened, and the dishes put 
in place, ready to be removed later 
from the front. 

The living-room is only eleven by 
nineteen feet but its six foot opening 
into the breakfast nook, the recessed 
hallway at the left of the fireplace, 
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places as centers of in- 
terest. 

In this room there are 
four places where one or 
more people may gather 
for conversation, work, or comfort- 
able relaxation—the window seat, the 
table below the mirror, the breakfast 
table with its adjacent seat, and a 
larger table on the opposite side of the 
breakfast nook opening. After all, the 
final test of a home is its livability, 
and how can it better answer that 
test than by furnishing its occupants 
comfort and convenience and 
satisfaction, whether it be a mansion or 
merely a little house under the trees? 
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Here’s My Fish Story — 


~ Now You [ell One! 


Says 


Edmund A. DuPerrier 


WAS alone. There was not a 

fisherman within miles of me. 

And as I fed the chipmunk at 

supper, I told him boastfully of 
the fish that I was going to snare on 
the morrow. 

Morning broke; after a night spent 
fighting primitive fears of the alone- 
ness of the black woods, I arose and 
breakfasted. In my heart there 
throbbed that ecstasy of expectation 
which only we fishers realize. There 
was the stream, playing symphonies 
among the moss-grown lava. Here 
was I, stringing a pole, peering the 
while into the bright, fuzzy interior of 
my fly box. And there in the stream 
were the fish which were to grace my 
creel ere nightfall. 

I approached the stream, ego 
straining the white buttons on my 
bright shirt. I fished, and I fished, 
and I fished. I tramped up and I 
tramped down, and when a six-inch 
trout, out of sheer pity, took the fly, 
weakly gestured for a moment and 
then steered right into the back water 
from which I had cast, I almost wept 
at the sheer indignity of it all. 

At that moment across the stream 
where the water was roily black be- 
neath the overhanging boughs, grace- 
fully arched a trout of most generous 
proportions. His nonchalant flip was 
a challenge, a sneer, a provocative in- 
sinuation that such as he existed, but 
not for me! I vowed a few noble vows 
beneath my breath, stripped several 
yards of line from my reel, and pro- 
ceeded deftly to set the bright-hued 
combination of chicken feathers and 
human artifice in the most palatable 
situation. 


T was a deftness born more of des- 

peration than of practiced art. 
Yet it could not have alighted at a 
more suitable spot, within a hand- 
span of the spot I had chosen. 

He came! He saw! He departed! 
With an instinctive wisdom greater 
than that of human beings, he saw in 
that brief second the trap laid for him. 

Over the span of an hour I changed 
to every possible fly, and exerted my- 
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self with unwonted prodigiousness to 
lay that fly where it would do the 
most good. With every change he but 
rose to the surface to gaze upon the 
new snare and to grin and depart be- 
neath his rock. 

But with every rise, I saw with 
keener sight his massive proportions. 
Never had I seen a trout equal his 
size in those waters. I knew that in 
length he must be easily twenty-two 
or three inches and he would heft 
heavy in the bag. And I wanted him. 
With each cast I wanted him the 
more. 

But he saw through me. He knew 
me for the vandal that I was. And for 
that hour he had his sport with me, 
how he must have grinned in his finny 
way! 

I left at last in high dudgeon. 
There was nothing more to do. I bur- 
rowed farther up that brush-covered 
stream. I sweated through its borders 
and splashed over its rocks. And be- 
fore I decided to turn and come back, 
I had found several more fish—six 
inches long. They but increased my 
desire for that monster back in that 
deep hole. I turned back, not even 
bothering to fish. I was going to get 
that (deleted) if it took me a week! 

At last I arrived at my deep hole. 
I tied on the finest specimen of 
fly ever contrived. It had been stuck 
in my hat and I had missed it before. 
It was the one! 

Zing—bang! My heart stood in my 
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throat. He wason! Onevicious torpedo- 
like swish and the fly disappeared in 
the Stygian blackness of that trout’s 
mouth. Downstream he went! He 
was a monster. My fly rod had never 
before vibrated with the terrific oscil- 
lations it now displayed. I gritted my 
teeth and the battle was on. He was 
clever. He was well trained in avoid- 
ing the final issue. He stretched across 
the stream and attempted to leap an 
overhanging bough, but with a gentle 
though unbalancing tug I veered him 
away from that possible catastrophe. 


"THEN he tugged, with a solid, bull- 
dog, head-shaking tug. Then he 
started upstream, and as suddenly 
turned and went down. He cavorted 
through the swift depths at outra- 
geous speeds. Then he began to tire. I 
could feel the tugs, the terrific strains 
growing more feeble. I at last drew 
back some line, only to have it zing 
out viciously again as the brute 
momentarily regained strength. 

I felt elation stealing over me. At 
no time before in the struggle had I 
had time even to think of the thrill of 
my capture, my wily prize. The shirt 
front, which had become so sadly de- 
flated some time before, began to 
swell again. For he was mine! 
MINE! He flopped weakly toward 
shore. I bent to tuck the net beneath 
him. 

Then he gave one vicious flop, 
broke the leader at his chin, flipped 
his great tail in derision, and left for 
parts unknown. 

I sat weakly down on the nearest 
rock. And “Darn it!” was all I said. 

Now you tell one! 
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What I Have Found Out 
About Growing Sweet Peas 








~\ usually receive enough water 








good seed—seed of the 

desired colors. Location 
is Our next important point. 
Sweet peas are a cool crop, 
hence those of us in the South- 
west must choose a spot which 
is partially shaded during the 
day, or through the warmest 
part. If there is no other place 
than under the direct rays of 
the sun all day, a canopy of 
cheese cloth should be put up 
to protect the delicate colors 
from sun and heat. 

After the location has been 
selected, let us look to our soil. 
In order to get the best flow- 
ers, the ground should be 
worked or trenched to a depth 
of about 2 or 2% feet, working 
into the soil as it is turned a 
liberal amount of fertilizer. 
This is especially necessary for 
heavy soils. For lighter soils, 
one might not have to work it 
so deep, a foot usually being 
sufficient. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the roots 
go down quite deep i in order to find 
a liberal supply of moisture and food. 

One common belief of amateur gar- 
deners is that a generous sowing of 
seed means a great many flowers, 
therefore they plant their seed too 
thick. This is not true with sweet 
peas. In order to produce good flow- 
ers the plants should be given room to 
develop, both in top and root growth. 
Seeds may be spaced about two inches 
apart but should later be thinned to 
six inches. Sow in trenches about 
three inches deep; cover seeds only 
about one inch deep at first, then as 
the plants appear, fill in with another 
inch of soil, and later, complete the 
filling in of the trench. 


N growing sweet peas, our “a 
very first requirement is 








N the Northwest, where I lived for 

many years, people frequently 
wish to start their sweet peas in win- 
ter. In such cases, seed may be 
planted in pots and the plants grown 
in a cold a until outside condi- 
tions will permit their being set out in 
the open. Plant three or four seeds in 
each pot, covering them about one 
inch deep and firming the soil over 
them. In transplanting, the weakest 
plants should be discarded. Care 
should be taken not to “coddle” them 
or water them too much or too little. 
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If You Want 


Sweet Peas 
In Early Summer 


Plant from December to Feb- 
ruary in the Southwest. 


In January and February 
around the Bay. 


In February and March in the 
Northwest. 


As soon as the frost is out of 
the ground in the Mountain 
States. 


Opal Scarborough 
Los Angeles Gardener 


When seed is started in the open 
ground, the young plants should re- 
ceive support as soon as they are three 
or four inches high. The most com- 
mon material for this purpose is ordi- 
nary coarse-meshed chicken wire, 
supported by good stout stakes. One 
line of wire netting with the vines 
kept tied up neatly usually proves the 
most satisfactory, and permits of easy 
gathering of the blossoms. The wire 
netting should be placed on the side of 
the row away from the prevailing 
winds so that the vines are blown 
against the support rather than away 
from it. 

A good plant disinfectant may be 
applied either to the small plants or 
on the sweet pea seed ielaes it is 
planted. This helps to prevent 
“damping off.” 

Lawn clippings or other material 
that will make a good mulch and keep 
the soil cool will be found helpful. 
During the winter the plants will 
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through natural rainfall. After 
the last rains the soil should 
receive a final good cultivation 
and mulch of strawy manure. 
Where no mulch is possible, it 
will be necessary to keep the 
soil constantly cultivated to 
prevent evaporation of water 
from the soil and to keep the 
ground from baking. 

After March or April, the 
plants may need watering fre- 
quently. This is best done in 
the late afternoon, never dur- 
ing the heat of the day. 
Enough water should be given 
to penetrate to the lowest root 
depth. 

As soon as flowers are pro- 
duced, care must be taken to 
keep the old blossoms cut off; 
they will cause the plant to 
stop blooming if allowed to re- 
main. If extra large flowers 
are desired, the plants should 
be given a little more than an 
ordinary amount of plant food 
at the time the flowers appear. 
This may be in either liquid 
or dry form. When using commercial 
fertilizers, always follow directions 
given on the package. Soot water is 
very good as it helps to improve the 
color of both flowers and foliage. 

Care must be taken not to overfeed 
sweet peas, or the resulting growth of 
vines will be weakly and sick. Liquid 
fertilizer should not be permitted to 
touch the foliage as it will burn the 
plants. Apply it in late afternoon. 








N some sections of the West, sweet 
peas may be had in bloom the 
greater part of the year by cutting 
them back in midsummer. A liberal 
watering should then be given them 
which will induce new growth and 
produce very satisfactory late flowers. 
Mildew is the worst disease afflict- 
ing these plants. It is a fungus and 
should be treated by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture or powdered sul- 
phur. Red spider, green aphis, and a 
small green worm are the worst insect 
pests. Use sulphur and a good stiff 
spray for the spider. (Water is usually 
sufficient.) Any of the tobacco sprays 
are good for the aphis—or bad for 
them, rather! Worms can be con- 
trolled by lead arsenate in water. 
There are many good new varieties 
of sweet peas now on the market. 
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Fack Harper Learns About 


Auxiliary 
Heating Equipment 


for Western Homes 


by 


John Eugene Hasty aa 


F you want a thing well done— 

Now, wait a minute; don’t 

think I’m going to pull that 

moth-eaten one about doing it 
yourself. The fellow who invented 
that saying didn’t stop to figure what 
would happen if you tried to follow it 
in the case of a hair-cut or an appendi- 
citis operation or a dozen or so other 
things. No, what I started out to say 
was if you want a thing well done, 
leave it to E. E. Hemming. One of the 
E’s stands for Edgar, and the other, I 
guess, stands for Efficiency. He’s one 
of these tall, serious-looking lads, with 
a pair of shell-trimmed spectacles and 
a life-is-real-life-is-earnest expression, 
but a pretty good scout at that when 
you get to know him. I used to run 
into him occasionally at the club; and, 
in the course of time, while we didn’t 
reach the stage of slapping each other 
on the back, we got to be more or less 
friendly. 

Come to think of it, it was at the 
club that this whole business started. 
I was parked in front of the fireplace 
when he came in and dropped into a 
chair along side of me; and more to 
make conversation than anything 
else, I mentioned something about 
the fireplace being a pip, because it 
seemed to warm the entire room. 

“Yes,” he said, going a little pink, 
“it’s really quite efficient. You see, I 
—well, I’m somewhat responsible for 
ed 

“You’re not a heating expert, are 
you?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “I’m in the fire 
insurance business. But I was a mem- 
ber of the building committee when 
this wing was added, so I gave the 
matter of fireplace construction a little 
study. You know, so many fireplaces 
are artistic and all that, but il to 
draw properly, or perhaps they smoke 
or do not deliver maximum heat. I 
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wanted to be sure this one would be 
satisfactory. The secret of it is in 
the masonry.” 


i. THINK [’ll have to join,” I in- 
terrupted, “because I’m thinking 
of putting a fireplace in our old house, 
and if I can get hold of the secret 
of a good one, I want it. How many 
degrees do you have to take before 
they tip you off?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean the Masonic 
Lodge,” he answered, very seriously. 
“T mean the brick work, the inner con- 
struction. In this fireplace, we took 
no chances. The masonry is laid over 
a scientifically designed metal form 
which absolutely insures correct draft 
and maximum heat radiation. You'll 
notice, too, that it has cold air inlets 
and warm air outlets which tend to 
throw into the room the heat which 
ordinarily goes up the flue.” 

“Your own invention?” I asked. 
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MR. HASTY is well 

Jitted to report these 
discussions on flooring, 
heating, kitchen plan- 
ning, and the like, for 
though he and his wife 
are young, they have 
already built two houses 


“Oh, no, most architects and build- 
ers know about them.” 

“Not a bad idea,” I said. ‘With 
one of those metal forms, a fireplace 
can’t go wrong, eh? But what in- 
terests me right at present is some 
kind of heating gadget that you can 
carry around from one room to an- 
other, something that gives you quick 
heat without firing up the entire 
heating plant. I wouldn’t live in a 
house that didn’t have a good central 
heating system, but every month in 
the year here in the West, you know, 
there are days when we need only a 
little heat.” 

“What you might call auxiliary 
heating equipment? I see. I’m sorry 
that I can’t help you at the moment, 
but I’ll be glad to look into the matter 
for you. We have a number of such 
devices in our testing laboratory.” 

“Well, if you get a chance, look into 
it and let me know,” I said; and with 
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room where quick heat 
is desired—such as the 
bath room, or breakfast 
room, or bed room — 
some of the permanent- 
ly-installed fixtures are 
worth considering. 
However, I haven’t had 
an opportunity to go 
into them as yet. This 
morning, I’m afraid I 
shall have to confine my 
report to portable 
heaters.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said 
again, this time begin- 
ning to get the drift of 
his remarks. “‘So you’ve 
looked into some of 
them. What do you 
recommend?” 

“Well, I’d scarcely go 
so far as to make a 

direct recom- 








Oil heaters are beautiful as well 
as comfortable these days, with 
their transparent firebowls and 
gay enamel finish. Photograph, 
courtesy Perfection Stove Co. 


that I forgot all about it until 
about a week later when the girl 
at the switch-board gave me a 
buzz and told me there was a Mr. 
Hemming to see me. Even then I 
didn’t connect E. Edgar with heating 
equipment. I figured he wanted to 
sell me some insurance, and I didn’t 
exactly fall on his neck when he came 
into my private office. 

“Well, Mr. Harper,” he began, “I 
think I have something that will in- 
terest you.” 

“Yeah?” I inquired, giving it the 
rising inflection. 

“Yes, something that you can carry 
without difficulty.” 

“T’m carrying all I can carry right 
now,” I told him. 

“Then perhaps you prefer some- 
thing more permanent. After all, that 
is the first point to be decided, you 
know. No use attempting to cover 
the entire house when you merely 
want a fire in one room. Of course, a 
permanently — — —” 

“Wait a minute, I cut in. 
kind of a policy is this?” 

“Policy?” he repeated. “I’m talk- 
ing about auxiliary heating equip- 
ment. Don’t you recall, you asked 
me to collect some data regarding it?” 

“Oh, yes,” I stuttered. “Uh—what 
about it?” 


“What 


4 WAS just saying that the first 
point to be considered is whether 
you really want a portable type of 
heater or one that is permanently in- 
stalled. You see, if there’s only one 
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mendation,” 
he_ replied. 
“After all, it 
largely de- 
pends upon 
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UNSET believes that for the 

sake of comfort, every Western 
home needs a central heating sys- 
tem, plus one or more pieces of 
auxiliary heating equipment for 
occasional use. That is why this 
Arcola heater—a hot water heat- 
ing plant for small homes—is 
shown at right, along with the 
Majestic (upper left) and Wesix 
(center) portable electric heaters 
illustrated in the drawing above 


your particular requirements. Being a 
bachelor myself and living in a board- 
ing house where the heating facilities 
are—well, not all to be desired, I 
find an oil heater very handy. It’s 
easily moved about, and economical. 
They’re making them with trans- 
parent fire bowls now—out of glass. 
Quite as cheerful as an open fire. 
Really, of a chilly evening, I find mine 
extremely companionable. 

“If your home is wired for elec- 
tricity, as practically 100 per cent of 
all western homes are, you'll no doubt 
be interested in portable electric 
heaters, too. We have a number of 
these at the testing laboratory; and 
for quick heat, cleanliness and lack of 
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bother, I’m sure you'll find any of 
them excellent. The modern electric 
heater is much more efficient than you 
probably imagine. Surprising how 
thoroughly and evenly they heat a 
small room. The old fashioned elec- 
tric heater with its hot spot entirely 
surrounded by cold is a relic of the 
past, due to scientific construction 
according to principles of heat diffu- 
sion, you know.” 

Honestly, the way he talked, you’d 
think he was explaining some deeply 
serious and complicated thing like the 
Einstein Theory or a railroad time 
table. 


ES,” he went on, “and we have 

one electric heater down there 
which is positively unique. It looks 
like a little table—and can be used as 
a table for that matter, the top being 
so well insulated from the heating 
elements that it gets no warmer than 
the temperature of the room. An- 
other feature of it is an electric fan 
which forces the warm air down, so 
that it is distributed evenly over the 
room right down at the floor level.” 







He had a lot more information 
which for the sake of politeness I had 
to listen to, although I managed to 
get rid of him by hurrying off to a 


fictitious conference. But if you 
think I’d really shaken him, you don’t 
know E. Edgar. When it came to 
getting his man, he had the North- 
west Mounted Police looking like a 
bunch of poor, weak-kneed quitters. 

The one opera I attended that 
season, didn’t he have to have the 
seat next to mine, and ruin the entire 
evening for me by keeping me awake 
for two acts. 

“What’s the matter with your talk- 
ative friend?” the wife asked, after 
the show. “Doesn’t he care for classi- 
cal things?” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘he seems to like’em 
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hot,” but I didn’t grin when I said it. 
The whole business had gone too far 
for that. You see, the tough part 
about it was that I had asked him as 
a favor to get the information for me, 
and whenever he cornered me, which 
was frequently, I had to hold every- 
thing and listen. I began to find out 
more things about auxiliary heating 
equipment than King George knows 
about Buckingham Palace. For in- 
stance: 

Item, an electric heater inserted 
in the wall is excellent for a bath 
room, breakfast room, or any other 
small room, as it takes up no floor 
space and there’s no cord to trip over. 

Item, electric heating elements of 
chromium composition are considered 
the best because they do not readily 
burn out. 

Item, if you want a permanently- 
installed electric heater, 08 don’t like 
to cut a hole in the wall, you can use 












a heater which is 
attached to the 
surface of the wall with hooks. 

Item, electric heaters can be se- 
cured with thermostat control which 
will turn the current on and off as the 
temperature of the room falls or rises. 

Then there was gas heating equip- 
ment. I spent a whole afternoon 
listening to a discourse on pipeless 
floor furnaces. These, so E. Edgar 
explained, are inserted beneath the 
surface of the floor, the only visible 
part being the register, which is flush 
with the floor. They are ignited by a 
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Purtie LIrtce 
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pilot light or an electric spark; all you 
have to do is turn the key. Air for 
combustion is drawn from outside, 
and burned gases carried through to 
the outer air; there are no fumes. 

Gas heaters for installation in fire- 
places or to be inserted into the wall, 
much the same as the electric wall- 
heaters, were the subject of E. Edgar’s 
talk the afternoon of the big football 
game. Radiant heaters, I think he 
called them. As I was trying to get 
away to catch the last train to the 
stadium I don’t remember all he said 
about them—except that they were 
very cozy, and could be installed with 
a fresh air inlet so that they ventilated 
while they heated. 

It was about this time 
that I began sneaking 
along side streets and 
venturing out only 
under the cover of dark- 
ness. But even that 
didn’t work very well, 
because when E. Edgar 
missed me at my accus- 
tomed haunts 
downtown, he 


called at the 
house. 
“T’ve just un- 


earthed some 
facts on gas ra- 
diators,” he ex- 
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est in this is rapidly approaching the 
same degree as yours.” And in a 
minute or two he’d launched into a 
lecture on gas radiators. 

“You see, they’re made of cast iron, 
and look just the same as an ordinary 
steam or hot-water radiator; but each 
one is a self-contained steam-heating 
plant in itself, carrying its own water 
for generating steam and its own com- 
bustion chamber. At the bottom of 
the radiator is an enclosed gas burner, 
and just above this a water container. 
When the burner is lighted, steam is 
generated and this circulates through 
the radiator, returning to the water 
container after it has become cool and 
condensed. Here, let me show you 
some diagrams of installations.” 


HE told me, too, about a hot water 
radiator heating system that can 
be installed where there is no base- 
ment and no space for a big furnace. 
Of course I was on the trail of auxili- 
ary portable heating equipment rather 
than the permanently-installed vari- 
ety, but I did prick up my ears at the 
discussion of this. You see, Jim Kane 
had been asking me about something 
of the sort—but that is another story. 

And now, after all my kicking 
about Edgar’s habit of popping up at 
inconvenient times, let me tell you 
this: I’m tickled to death to know 
these things he told me. Next Satur- 
day, when the wife and I go shopping, 
we will be able to ask intelligent ques- 
tions about the heating appliances we 
look at; and I’m willing to bet you 
that we'll buy intelligently, too. 


Through the square gratings at upper 
corners of this fireplace, heated air enters 
the room. Photo, courtesy Heatilator Co. 





plained, “so I thought 
I’d drop in and tell you 
about them.” 

“T hope we're not 
interfering with your 
evening,” the wife said, 
“because all we have 
planned to do is to go to 
the movies.” 

“Oh, not in the 
least,” he answered po- 
litely. “You haven’t put 




















me out at all. My inter- 
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Ready 
to go 


HAD always longed to 
climb Mt. Shasta in the 
heartof winter, and last fall 
the desire came upon me 
stronger than ever. I felt sure 
that somebody would conquer 





I Climbed Mt. Shasta 
In Midwinter 


The Photographs by the 
Author Tell the Story 


¥ 
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The cabin 
during alull 
in the blizzard 


On the long, 
long trailup 
the mountain 





the mountain before the snows 


again melted, so if I wanted to 
be among the first I must hurry. 

The moon would be full on Christ- 
mas day—this was my opportunity. 
And, although I was certain it would 
be impossible to climb Shasta’s icy 
slopes in a bad storm, I trusted that 
the weather would be favorable for 
my attempt. 

Christmas last year, as you will re- 
call, came on Tuesday. At 7:30 the 

receding Saturday morning IJ arrived 
. train at Shasta City ready for my 
climb. Everything was covered under 
a two-foot blanket of snow, but the 
weather was perfect, clear and cold. 

When I was ready to leave at 10 
a. m., the proprietor of the general 
store was kind enough to have me 
driven in his delivery truck to the be- 
ginning of the Horse Camp road. This 
saved almost a mile’s hike. I then 
started mushing up the snow covered 
road with a thirty-five pound pack on 
my back. 

Somebody had broken the trail for 
the first half mile, but, coming to the 
end of their tracks, I had to don snow- 
shoes. The sun was shining warm 
and bright so that the snow soon got 
sticky; and when about noon, the 
south wind came up, much to my dis- 
may, it began to pack on the webs 
quite badly. The wind was decidedly 
warm, a real Chinook, forecasting a 
change in the weather and probably 
a severe storm in the very near future. 
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At 1:30 I stopped for a light 
lunch at the four mile post. I was 
now just half way from Mount 
Shasta City to Horse Camp. Here 
the real climb commences of al- 
most 5,000 feet and, with the webs 
picking up twice their normal 
weight of snow at every step, my 
progress was very slow, less than a 
mile an hour. 

Strange as it may seem, I suf- 
fered considerably from thirst and 
was tempted occasionally to eat a 
little snow; but this only aggra- 
vated my condition. Of course, I 
could have melted some snow on a 
fire but I did not wish to waste 
valuable time. Also the snow was 
getting softer every minute and the 
prospect of being caught in a real 
thaw was not very pleasant. 

The sun had set when I was still 
a mile and a half and 2,000 feet 
below Horse Camp where I had 
planned to stop that night. There 
was now only the unnatural white 
light of the moon and my knowledge 
of the general direction to guide me in 
my search for the small cabin on the 
frozen slopes of the mountain. Even 
the old snowshoe trail of a trapper I 
had been following disappeared on the 
crusted snow. 

At last as I came over the top of a 
steep bluff, I was rewarded by seeing 
the familiar flat and the cabin itself in 
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the distance. Then at 7:10 I was 
stamping the snow off my webs on the 
concrete floor of the resthouse. And 
soon there was a roaring fire in the 
large open fireplace. But it was a long 
time before I had enough energy to 
prepare a light meal. I went to bed at 


Sleeping like a log I failed to waken 
until 7:00 a. m., and it was 8:45 before 
I commenced the ascent. Snowshoes 
were again necessary for the first mile, 
after which I took them off and 
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strapped them on my knapsack. 

Climbing was difficult and slow all 
the way. The crust continually broke 
under my weight, but was too steep 
and slippery for snowshoes. 

Coming to the “Island” below the 
Red Banks, I found the snow was 
glazed and icy. And I realized it 
would be very risky to attempt to 
climb this steep acclivity with only hob 
nails. But I did not wish to use the 
screw caulks I carried as an emer- 
gency unless absolutely necessary. 
For, if I did, I would have to extract 
them again before I could put on 
snowshoes. So instead I so up 
the rocks on the right which were 
fairly clear of snow, and worked my 

way up the ridge to Thumb Rock. 
This brought me to the head of Mud 


Creek glacier and I was now exposed, summit at the hot springs 
for the first time, to the full 
blast of an icy wind. It was ) — 


world was superb. Mount Lassen in 
the south reared its snowy peak to the 
sky. Due west were the Trinity 
Mountains, gleaming white and cold 
in the setting sun. In the east the 
shadow of the mountain had already 
caused the dusk of evening to fall over 
the valleys and plains. And far below, 
at the very base of my beautiful 
pedestal, wound the Sacramento. 


"THE sun was sinking towards 
the horizon, so I remained 
on the peak only long enough to 
write my name and the date in the 
Sierra Club register; and then, 
after crawling another six feet to 
the highest point, I commenced 
the descent, stopping, however, 
two hundred feet below the 
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1:45 p. m. 

The glacier had _ slipped 
down some twenty or thirty 
feet making it quite difficult 
to cross. However, I negoti- 
ated it without mishap by 
crawling along the edge of the 
snow until I came to a place 
where it was possible to climb 






Thumb Rock, a hard 
part of the climb 


chinking the worst cracks 
2 with paper. 

The storm raged all 
day with unabated fury. 
It was impossible to ven- 








to the top of the ridge. Then came the 
ordeal of Misery Hill. The wind, by 
now, had a velocity of at least a mile a 
minute and was bitterly cold. It hada 
numbing effect on the whole body, 
and I frequently had to curl up on the 
ground with my back against the icy 
blast while I rubbed my cheeks and 
nose with the arm of my woolen 
sweater. This prevented them from 
badly freezing. Even then my cheeks 
were slightly frost bitten, and were 
tender to the touch for two weeks 
afterwards. 

Finally, at 3:25 p. m., on Sunday 
afternoon, I attained the summit. 
And there stood on the very spot on 
which I had slept overnight two or 
three years ago. But that was in mid- 
summer, and now it was midwinter. 

The view from the top of the frozen 
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Horse Camp 
where I was 
snowbound 


Mt. Shasta 
from start 
of the trail 


where I drank a cupful of the boiling 
mineral water. It did not taste par- 
ticularly good, but it warmed me and 
quenched my thirst. 

The gathering clouds were alarm- 
ing. There would be a storm before 
many hours elapsed. So without 
wasting further time I scrambled 
down the mountainside in the failing 
daylight. At 5:45 p. m. I was safe in 
the cabin. 

In the morning there was a raging 
blizzard and the temperature had 
dropped to 18°. Snow was drifting 
through tiny cracks in the galvanized 
iron roof, and as it fell on my face I 
was awakened at 7 a. m. One side of 
my sleeping bag was covered an inch 
deep, and there were patches of snow 
all over the floor. After breakfast I 
spent the greater part of the morning 
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waramme€4 ture out init. And with 

the coming of night the 
temperature dropped still lower 
and the blizzard grew worse. 

I spent Christmas eve in front 
of a roaring fire listening to the 
wind whistle around the lonely 
cabin. All through the night it 
sang its wild, thrilling song. 

Christmas day I _ browsed 
through the cabin library consist- 
ing of National Geographics and 
Sierra Club Bulletins. When 
darkness came again I decided 
that, no matter what the weather 
conditions were on the morrow, 

I must leave. 

Three feet of snow had fallen in the 
last forty-eight hours, making it im- 
possible to find the trail in the storm. 
So I relied entirely on my compass 
and the moss on the trees to keep me 
in the right direction. 

The last four miles were a night- 
mare. I finally had to take off the 
webs and wade through slush up to 
my knees for three miles. Twice I 
lost the trail and thought I’d have 
to camp for the night under the trees. 

The hotel certainly looked good 
when, at 5:15, I at last stepped inside. 
A hot bath soon took the chill out of 
my bones, and by the time I caught 
the train at 10:50 p. m. I had forgot- 
ten the discomforts of the descent and 
remembered only the ascent with a 
thrill of pleasure and accomplishment. 
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Combination 
fruit salad 
is delicious 





It is best 
with lemon 
mayonnaise 





You Will Like These Ways of Using 


Edible California Gold 


ALIFORNIA gold leaped 

into the world’s conscious- 

ness in: 1849. Nuggets 

rolled down sluice boxes, 
and gold dust dropped out of whirl- 
ing gravel to pile up fortunes for the 
hardy and adventurous. So California became the golden 
State. 

Last summer I watched another flood of California 
gold, pouring down troughs not unlike sluice boxes in 
their effect. In an orange packing house the gold of the 
fruit, cleansed of its orchard dust, all imperfect fruit dis- 
carded as the crop passed by skilled sorters, found its way 
through the stamping machine that brands such oranges 
as superfine the world over. Then on through tapering 
grooves, an automatic grading device that drops the fruit 
nuggets down as the groove through which they are roll- 
ing reaches their own diameter. 

This crop of gold pours in, summer and winter, and 
along with it come the lemons and grapefruit, only a 
shade less gold in color, and every bit as valuable. 

And out it goes, just as the gold of eighty years ago 
went, to every corner of the globe, for such are the 
methods of cleaning, shipping, and storing, that the sum- 
mer crop will keep well until the winter crop of Navel 
oranges is ready, and then the same thing is repeated, 
until May brings another harvest of Valencias and kin- 
dred species. 

In one other respect the tree gold is like that from the 
earth. It must be carefully guarded. Not against ban- 
dana-masked, pistol-shooting highwaymen, perhaps, but 
against far more insidious foes, those that fly swiftly, and 
bore stealthily, and spread through groves with alarming 
rapidity. 

Knowing just how deadly and devastating these insect 
pests are, the traveler coming into California is neither 
surprised nor irritated when met by an inspector looking 
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By for boot-leg citrus fruit. These in- 


spectors, and a whole array of 
scientific agriculturists less in evi- 
dence, are continually on the look- 
out to protect the source of so much 
wealth and health and enjoyment 
from inroads of predatory insects. 

Not so long ago, oranges were regarded as Christmas 
stocking delicacies, and even in homes where there was no 
question of economy, they were just accessory food, nice 
but not necessary. 

And grapefruit? Only those who were considered a bit 
odd, and whose food likes might be looked on a bit 
askance ate grapefruit. Jokesmiths accepted grapefruit 
as excellent food for their purposes, but the average citi- 
zen passed it by. 

How all that has changed! Orange juice is a daily 
necessity, for we know that it is just as good for us as it 
is good to taste. An attempt to say “orange juice” is the 
first vocal effort of many a baby. Refreshingly tart in 
flavor, yet healthfully alkaline in the last processes of diges- 
tion, orange juice by itself is a fine beginning for a good 
day. Then there are the myriad good things made of 
oranges and orange juice in a little less simple forms. 
Grapefruit and lemons come in, too, for their share of 
health-promoting credit, and to contribute their own 
goodness to all-year-round menus. 

Citrus fruit salads are as numerous as they are good. 
This pictured combination is but one of the dozens of de- 
licious ones that meet the requirements of luncheon, 
dinner, bridge refreshments for afternoon or evening, 
children’s party or college girl’s spread. 


Combination Fruit Salad 

¥ cupful of walnut meats 
Lettuce 

Lemon mayonnaise 


3 large oranges 
2 bananas 
1 apple (red skin) 
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Separate the orange pulp from the membrane. Slice the 
bananas. Core the apple, but do not peel. Quarter, and 
divide each quarter into fourths, cutting so that some of 
the red peel remains on each piece. Squeeze lemon juice 
over the cut fruit to keep it from turning dark. Serve on 
lettuce leaves on individual salad plates, with lemon 
mayonnaise. These quantities will serve 6. 

To accompany a game dinner, or one arranged around 
a roast of pork, is a salad of alternating slices of orange 
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ness, to prevent falling, but the baking powder called for 
in following recipe is helpful in overcoming that tendency. 


Lemon Chiffon Pie 
1 cupful of sugar 
3 eggs, separated 
3 tablespoonfuls of hot water 
1 lemon, juice and grated rind 
¥ teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 small baked pie shell 















and sweet Bermuda onion that is becoming increasingly 
popular. Four slices of each, cut the same size, arranged 
on lettuce leaves and served with lemon French dressing, 
highly seasoned, will make this salad perfect. 
Alternating sections of orange and grapefruit arranged 
spoke fashion will be a delightful dinner salad for those 


more conservative in taste. 


With the increase in use of automatic refrigeration, 
more and more frozen desserts are being made at home. 


Even the business girl in a tiny apart- 
ment may mix a lemon ice cream in 
the morning, and serve it as the pleas- 
ing climax at dinner that evening. 
The mixing is but a matter of a few 
minutes, and the freezing requires not 
one minute of her time. 


Lemon Ice Cream 
2 lemons, juice and grated rind 
¥ cupful of sugar 
1 pint of cream 
Yellow coloring if desired 


Mx the grated rind and lemon 
juice with the sugar. Whip the 
cream stiff and add. If the lemon does 
not make the mixture deep enough in 
color, add a very few drops of yellow 
fruit coloring. Freeze without stir- 
ring. This amount will serve eight or 
ten persons. 

A dessert somewhat less rich, and 
that requires only a little attention 
during the freezing, is a three-in-one 
sherbet. 


Three-in-One Sherbet 


1 cupful of water 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 

1 orange 

1 banana 

Juice of 1 lemon 

1 egg white 

1 cupful (1% pint) of whipping cream 


Bring the sugar and water to boiling. Dis- 
solve the gelatine in this syrup after soaking it 
for five minutes in two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. Add fruit and juices. Turn into the 
refrigerator tray, and stir well twice, at half 
hour intervals. Add the whipped cream when 
stirring the second time. Fold in thoroughly 
and finish freezing. This amount just fills one 
quart tray, and will make six average servings. 

Such desserts as the two above mentioned 
are always appropriate to end a heavy meal. 


And they are so easily prepared! 


Queen of all lemon pies is the lemon chiffon, 
combining the best of the qualities of old 
fashionéd lemon-pie-with a new delicacy of its 
own. It is rather temperamental, and requires 
baking to exactly the right degree of done- 





OMBINE halt of the sugar with the beaten egg yolks, 
then add the hot water. Mix thoroughly, and cook in 

a double boiler until thick. Add the lemon juice and rind. 
Beat the egg whites until stiff, and beat in gradually the 
rest of the sugar. Fold in the baking powder and the egg 
yolk mixture. Pour into the baked pastry shell, or into 


individual shells, and bake in a slow oven, 300 to 325 





About 
the Author 


EANNETTE CRAMER, 

who is well and most 
favorably known as Home 
Economics Editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian, recently 
spent several days visiting 
citrus fruit growers and pack- 
ers in the Golden State. Her 
recipes are all thoroughly 
tested in her Oregon home. 











degrees, until the top is lightly brown, 15 to 18 minutes. 
No one thinks long of oranges without remembering 


the deliciousness of orange mar- 
malade, almost jelled, very 
slightly bitter, wholly good. The 
successful making of marmalade 
depends largely on the ripeness 
of the oranges. -December and 
January are the best months for 
using the Navels, and May and 
early June best for the Valen- 
cias, since slightly underripe 
fruit will produce the best tex- 
ture. 

The following recipe is a 
favorite, and is the standby of 
one commercial marmalade- 
maker. (Continued on page 53 
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HERE is nothing which adds 

so much to the fun of living 

at home as entertaining at 

home — informal family 
entertaining, I mean. I feel sorry for 
the child whose mother looks upon 
having company at a meal in the light 
of the work it causes rather than the 
pleasure it brings. 

Some of the happiest entertaining 
at home is the most spontaneous and 
impromptu in character. In order to 
promote that type of fun and pleasure, 
it behooves the wife and mother of a 
family to have her cupboard so well 
stocked with staple supplies that it 
looks like a miniature grocery store. 

I don’t care so much for the term 
“emergency shelf,” but I do like to be 
ready for emergencies. The contents 
of my supply cupboard are planned 
and bought with the idea of everyday 
preparedness. None of the things on 
it are placed there with the idea of 
emergency use only, but as soon as 
one can or bottle or jar is used, a note 
is made on my reminder pad, and the 
article is ordered on my very next 
grocery list. 

I keep a good variety of canned 
fruits, vegetables, meats, fish, soups, 
cookies, wafers, pickles, olives, pimen- 
tos, honey, jams, jellies and marma- 
lades, packaged dates, raisins, and 
other dried fruits. I also have a re- 
serve can of coffee and one of tea; and 
I always keep several cans of evapo- 
rated milk on the shelf, for I use it 
constantly. It is one of the funda- 
mentals, being classed with sugar, 
coffee, chocolate, and spices, as a 
staple article of diet. In the refrigera- 
tor, of course, are stored lettuce, 
celery, cheese, bottled fruit juices 
and other beverages, mayonnaise, 
and the like. 

My original idea in writing this 

article was to pass along to you 
some of my favorite recipes, both 
for everyday and company occa- 
sions, in which I use evaporated 
milk. Here they are. I hope you 
will enjoy them as much as I do. 
I am giving some of my best-liked 
menus, too, which are especially 
suitable for impromptu enter- 
taining. 


After a Game of Bridge 
Pineapple Cheese Salad 
Cocoa 


Wafers 





“Eggs Latticed with Asparagus” 
requires simple ingredients but 
the finished dish is most inter- 
esting. A Krust Kook-In-China 
baking-dish and a Mirro Alumi- 
num double boiler are used. 
Photos by Ralph Young Studios 
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She Hostess Uses 


Here are Half a Dozen Favorite 


Pineapple Cheese Salad 
1 cupful of cream cheese 
Y{ cupful of chopped nuts 
2 tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk 
1 tablespoonful of pineapple juice 
1 teaspoonful of sugar 
10 slices of pineapple . Mayonnaise 
Paprika Crisp lettuce leaves 


Combine the cheese, nuts, evapo- 
rated milk, pineapple juice, and sugar. 
Spread the mixture between two 
slices of pineapple, sandwich fashion. 
Cut slices in halves or in small sec- 
tions and serve with mayonnaise on 
lettuce leaves. Garnish with paprika. 


Creamy No-Egg Mayonnaise 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 

¥% teaspoonful of paprika 

¥6 teaspoonful of salt 

Few grains of pepper 

4 teaspoonful of dry mustard 

¥ cupful of evaporated milk 

2% tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice or 
vinegar 

14% tol cup- 
fuls salad 
oil 
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Mix dry ingredients with evapo- 
rated milk; beat in lemon juice or 
vinegar; add oil gradually, beating 
thoroughly. Since the mixture thick- 
ens somewhat when chilled, it may be 
desirable to thin it with undiluted 
evaporated milk before using. Makes 
1 pint. (For fruit salad dressing, use 114 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice or vinegar 
instead of the amounts given.) 


Cocoa—hot or iced 
3 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Few grains of salt 
24 cupfuls of evaporated milk 
3 cupfuls of hot water 
¥ teaspoonful of vanilla 
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Recipes from Mary King McCord 


Mix cocoa, sugar, and salt. Add 34 
cupful of hot water and cook over a 
low fire 5 minutes, stirring constantly 
to prevent burning. Add evaporated 
milk diluted with the remaining ‘hot 
water and cook over boiling water 10 
minutes longer. Add vanilla; whisk 
with a rotary egg beater just before 
serving. Place marshmallows in cups 
and pour over them the hot cocoa. 
Serves 6. Six tablespoonfuls of ground 
chocolate may replace the cocoa and 
sugar in this recipe. It may be added 
directly to the scalded milk and water. 


An ‘‘After-the-Movies’’ Supper 


Curried Shrimp on Toast Points 
Asparagus Salad Olives 

















Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Ice Cream Cookies Cocoa 


Curried Shrimp 
1 cupful of evaporated milk 
1 cupful of water 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 tablespoonfuls of diced onion 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of curry powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Few grains of pepper 
2 cupfuls of shrimp 
Scald evaporated milk and water 
together. ( 
diced onion, and cook for 3 minutes; 
add flour, curry powder, salt, and 
pepper, and mix thoroughly; add 
scalded milk, stirring constantly until 
smooth and thick. Cook over hot 
water for 10 minutes. Drain the 
shrimps, remove the dark vein; 
break shrimps into pieces 
and add to curry 
sauce. When mix- 
ture is heated, 
serve in 









patty 
shells 








or on 
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Melt the butter, add the 
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toast points. Garnish with parsley. 
This amount will serve 8 persons. 


= An Impromptu Luncheon 


Fruit Cocktail 
Eggs Latticed with Asparagus 
Baking Powder Biscuits Marmalade 
Butterscotch Cream Cookies 
Coffee 


Eggs Latticed with Asparagus 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper 

1 cupful of evaporated milk 

1 cupful of water 

24 cupful of grated cheese 

1 can of asparagus tips (1 pound) 

6 hard cooked eggs 

3 tablespoonfuls of diced pimento 

¥4 cupful of bread crumbs, stirred 
into 2 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 


Make a white sauce of the butter, 
flour, seasonings, evaporated milk, 
and water. Add the cheese and stir 
until it is melted. Butter a shallow 
baking-dish and pour a layer of cheese 
sauce over the bottom of the dish. 
Add alternate layers of asparagus and 
eggs (cut in halves lengthwise) with 
the cut side of the eggs up. Add 
diced pimento to each layer. Ar- 
range the asparagus in lattice form 
around the edge; add remaining cheese 
sauce and sprinkle with buttered 
crumbs. Brown in a moderate oven 


(350 degrees). Serves 6. 


Butterscotch Cream 


1 cupful of evaporated milk 
24 cupful of water 

3 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

¥% cupful of cold water 

\4 cupful of brown sugar 

1 tablespoonful of butter 


2 eggs 

¥ cupful of chopped dates 
¥ cupful of chopped nuts 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Scald evaporated milk diluted 
with 24 cupful of water. Com- 
bine cornstarch, salt, and sugar; 
mix with 4 cupful of cold water 
and add gradually to scalded 
evaporated milk. Cook over hot 
water for 15 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly until thickened; add but- 
ter. Combine with beaten egg 
and cook 2 minutes longer. Add 
dates, nuts, and vanilla, pour 
into serving dishes, and chill. 
Serve in sherbet glasses and top 
with whipped cream and a 
maraschino cherry. This serves 5. 


Butterscotch Cream is a soph- 
isticated dessert when served, 
thoroughly chilled, in tall Fos- 
toria sherbet glasses. The egg- 
beater is a ball-bearing Ladd, 
and the double boiler is Voll- 
rath enamelware in jade green 
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The New Year's 


Counterpart in 


Literatures 


E will 
appear 
again 
this 


year, a cherubic 

little fellow with- 

out wings. But he will not be quite 
undraped, for from one shoulder a 
fluttering ribbon will fall, and on it 
will be written 1930. He repre- 
sents the New Year and symbolizes 
renewed ambitions, renovated reso- 
lutions, and overhauled determina- 
tion. He is youth. 

If he has a counterpart in books, it 
is certainly in those which deal with 
young people. Many books about 
young people—especially novels of 
adolescence which have been numer- 
ous in the last few years—have the 
most disquieting habit of dropping all 
their draperies (and wings) to appear 
only in a banner which is inscribed 
with some mystic insignia that might 
mean something to a psychiatrist, but 
very little to ordinary mortals who 
enjoy understandable and fairly clean 
literature. These dementia praecox 
young heroes and heroines who wan- 
der in a Freudian maze through one 
episode after another should now be 
on their way to join their Elsie sisters 
and Alger brothers. Peace be to their 
bones. 

A new movement in books has been 
launched by:Chatles Boni and Com- 
pany—or, which is probably more cor- 
rect, a revival. Just how the Ameri- 
can reading public will take to these 
paper bound volumes is a matter of 
conjecture. Of a certainty it is that 
the sample we have here before us is 
comfortable to hold and easy to read. 
The paper is good, and the typog- 
raphy reflects the skill of a craftsman. 


HE first of these is “THE GotpEN 

Winp” by Takashi Ohta and Mar- 
garet Sperry ($0.75). Miss Sperry is 
responsible for the form and style of 
the novel, and Mr. Ohta has provided 
the material. The story concerns a 
Japanese youth of a prominent family 
who is banished from the Empire and 
takes refuge in China. There he 
serves under a Chinese general of the 
Revolutionary Army and later joins 
the bandits of Northern Manchuria. 
His adventures are many and varied, 
and for the most part revolve around 
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T hese Gay lounge People 


By 


A. Marshall Harbinson 


three women, Lee, Nadja, and Kay. 

To typical Westerners and particu- 
larly Californians this may not sound 
like an intriguing theme for a novel. 
It did not sound so to us. To be sure, 
we have all laughed over the accounts 
of Japanese school boys that have 
found their way into periodicals, and 
have gnashed our teeth at the villains, 
but bona fide Japanese heroes have 
left us cold. Despite these precon- 
ceived notions of what we like and do 
not like, the adventures of the little 
Lrown hero in “The Golden Wind” 
held us enthralled. Never since the 


diffe 


days of our studies under the eminent 
Dr. Kuno have we enjoyed anything 
Oriental quite so much. The story 
makes a strong appeal to the imagina- 
tion; it soothes the senses with its 
poetic mysticism; it titillates the intel- 
lect with its irony. It is a noteworthy 
addition to the worthwhile literature 
about the younger generation, and 
one which we should like to see all 
Westerners read. 

Another novel which has as its 
principal character a youth outside 
his own country, is “Catr Love” by 
Vernon Bartlett (Lippincott, $2.50). 
Here we find an English youth so- 
journing during the life of the story 
in Germany. With beautiful sim- 
plicity, Mr. Bartlett tells of his young 
hero’s quiet life in a family where 
there are two beautiful daughters. 
Calf love, as such, has been the sub- 
ject at which most grown-ups and 
many writers have poked a derisive 
finger. That it can be a very serious 
business in the life of a young person, 
no sensible older person, if he can re- 
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Conservative and 
Radical Trends in 
Novels About 


member his 
youth at all, can 
deny. 

It is upon this 
theme that Mr. 
Bartlett writes 

with penetrating insight. The story 

is really without beginning or end. 

It is a phase rather—a phase in the 

development of a young man’s 

character. Because of the memory 

of his calf love, the young man of 
the story is able to bolt his door 
against the grosser realities of life. 
How long he will be able to keep his 
door bolted is a matter left for the 
reader to decide. 

“Calf Love” moves leisurely. There 
is none of this start-out-with-action, 
grasp-your-reader’s-attention-at-the- 
start, biff-bang sort of thing. There 
are no cut backs after the story gets 
under way, no red hot situations, no 
periods of fingernail-chewing suspense, 
no tricks. But for all that, it holds the 
interest legitimately the way it should 
be held by the beauty, simplicity, and 
strength of its writing, and by the 
genuine feeling of concern it evokes 
for its characters. If you would live 
once again those days of your first 
love, read this worthwhile book. 

It has been a week or more since 
we read “Suzy Fatis Orr” by Cecil 
Barr (Albert and Charles Boni, $2.00), 
and we cannot remember very well 
what it was all about. Vaguely we 
recall that there was once a young girl 
named Suzy, an educated edition of 
Anita Loos’ Lorelei. By means sun- 
dry and devious, this smart young 
woman is able to ankle her merry 
way through all sorts of preposterous 
situations. It is very silky and sexy in 
the French farce sense of the word. If 
you care to read what an author im- 
agines an American girl from Broad- 
way can do in Paris, read “Suzy 
Falls Off.” 

A rather sordid kaleidoscopic whirl 
of events is the impression we gain 
from “See How Tuey Run” by 
Helen Grace Carlisle (Cape & Smith, 
$2.50). Three young women, dis- 
satisfied with home life, go to New 
York seeking experience and love. 
Rose, Mary Elizabeth, and Oliva are 
in this novel involved in a tale of the 
stage, life in the underworld and the 
Village. Separate and distinct are 
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A THING OF WITTY LOVELINESS 


At THAT inevitable moment when the evening drifts into 
the conversational doldrums, when the swiftest bridge 
game loses its savor, when a dozen well-bred mouths 
are balancing precariously on the chasm of a yawn... 
then let the smart hostess summon forth the broad, pel- 
lucid beauty of her new Fostoria sandwich plate... an 
object of art in fine glass. . . a thing of witty loveliness 
that flashes and glows colorfully beneath its savory load 
of the thin and tempting dainties so aptly provided for 
the ‘twixt-meal snack. ... This modern sandwich plate 
may be had in a variety of subtle, clear shades that include 




















matched exactly a month or a year from now. . 


Dawn, Amber, Azure, Green, Crystal and the gorgeous, 
golden glass called Topaz. And there are many other deco- 
rativeand useful pieces in this alluring Fostoria Glassware, 
whose simplicity of beauty, good taste and utter practica- 
bility make them charmingly apposite to the needs of the 
. commodious 
. square-footed tumblers . . . candle 
and even the com- 


informed hostess . . . graceful vases . 
cigarette boxes . 
nests... dainty, little coffee cups .. . 
plete dinner sets that, etched, cut or plain, are bringing 
back to the table all the color and crystalline elegance 


of Beatrice’s Florence and Marie Antoinette’s France. 


? 


Fostorta is moderately priced at the best shops in complete sets or 
individual pieces. Replacements can be had at any time because Fostoria 


is sold ON THE OPEN-STOCK PLAN, and the glassware bought today can be 


. . On the practicable side, 


Fostoria Glassware, lovely and fragile-seeming as it is, stands up well 
under hard usage and is unaffected by rapid changes in extremes of tempera- 
ture. Send for ‘‘The New Little Book About Glassware.’ It is replete with 
illustrated details of authoritative table-settings and decorative suggestions. 


The Fostoria Glass Company, Dept. S-1, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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their experiences. Rose yearns for 
glory and adventure, and finds taw- 
driness. Mary Elizabeth seeks ro- 
mance, and finds a middle-class mar- 
riage settlement. Oliva, who wants to 
live fully and beautifully, finds her- 
self enmeshed in the slavery of ugly 
passion. All three of these girls find 
only baffement. To the line “Mary, 
pity women,” we should like to add, 
“Mary, pity also the deluded young 
things who think they can run amuck 
and still have a good time.” The 
novel apparently is written in a style 
designed to fit in with the hectic lives 
of its characters. It is very modern- 
istic, startling, and frank. If it repre- 
sents a slice of life, thank goodness we 
have been dead these last thirty and 
more years. 

In contrast to the immediate above 
is “THe WakING Birp” 
by Barbara Goolden 
(John Day, $2.50). The 
dialogue is what one ex- 
pects in polite English 
novels. The characters 
chatter away in a most 
garrulous fashion, ap- 

arently never at loss 
bor a word. Here we 
have a story of first love told with 
tenderness and delicacy. In it it is 
the young people who are serious—as 
indeed many of them usually are— 
and who are concerned with the fri- 
volities and stupidity of their elders. 
They are nice young people, healthy 
and normal, whose chief fault is an 
overdeveloped sense of responsibility. 

It will be readily granted that these 
young people have parents that would 
cause almost anyone to scratch his 
head. Their elders take an attitude 
toward them that is anything but 
orthodox. But still and all Drusilla 
and Lou love their charming parents 
with a love that makes this quickly- 
moving story thoroughly enjoyable. 


ANOTHER novel about sophisticat- 
ed young English people on much 
the same order as the above, is “First 
Love” by E. M. Delafield (Harpers, 
$2.50). When Ellie Carey was a little 
girl, her mother left her and went 
away with a lord. As if this were not 
enough for little Ellie and her older 
brother to endure, the author adds an 
aloof father who does not understand 
his children. Ellie grows up to be a 
beautiful but not what we should call 
an attractive young woman. As her 
father bluntly puts it, her Cousin 
Victoria was worth ten of her at enter- 
taining a crowd. A handsome young 
man, Simon Lawless, is motivated 
early in the novel, and after Ellie has 
reached womanhood, he appears defin- 
itely on the scene. He is a young 
stockbroker, versed in ballroom nice- 
ties. When Ellie falls in love with 
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him, it is Cousin Victoria who tries to 
avert the disaster, for it is she who 
knows Simon for the philanderer he is. 

In “First Love” Miss Delafield lives 
up to the standards she set in her 
former books, “Mrs. Harter,” “The 
Chip and the Block,” “Jill,” and “The 
Way Things Are.” She has given us 
again the kind of novel we look for 
from the pen of a talented English 
woman, a fascinating novel of sophis- 
tication charmingly written and skill- 
fully told. 

If you like Hemingway at any time, 
and Fitzgerald during his “This Side 
of Paradise’ moments, you will 
probably enjoy the way Charles 
Wertenbaker shakes up 
“PETER THE Drunk” 
(Liveright,$2.00).Read- 
ing the book is like 
swallowing strong 
liquor. It has a kick, 
and causes one to make 
a face. The characters 
in the book are blotto 
most of the time. It 
seems that someone takes a drink or 
swears, or both, on almost every page. 
But still the characters are real and 
oddly intelligent for all their frequent 
stupidities. 

Those who remember “Boojum” 
need no introduction to “Peter the 
Drunk.” Mr. Wertenbaker has again 
used the same method. Usually trick 
books fall flat upon 
repetition, but if any- 
thing, “Peter” is bet- 
ter than “Boojum.” 
Peter is a young drink- 
ing man from the 
South who marries a 
girl witha “cold blonde 
look” from the North 
who does not approve of his getting 
intoxicated. And, begging the author’s 
pardon, we cannot blame her. Peter 
might be a swell fellow to have along 
on a party, but we should not want to 
live with him. When he is not blotto, 
he is on the verge of insanity, and vice 
versa. And on the other hand we 
cannot understand just why Peter 
should love Patricia. She might rate 
one hundred per cent as an article of 
decoration, but she is a minus quan- 
tity when it comes to keeping house. 
She does not even brew Peter a cup 
of coffee in the morning. If either of 
these young people ever heard of an 
institution such as the American 
home, no mention is made of it. Here 
is the way they talk to each other. 

“Well, you'll get tight for one 
thing.” 

“How do you know I'll get tight?” 

“You're aching to get tight.” 


JANUARY 





“Maybe I am,” he said. “I’m over-~ 


worked. I need to get relaxed.” 

“T thought so.” 

“On the other hand, maybe I won’t 
get tight. Why don’t you wait until I 
get tight before you raise .. . Etc.” 

The funny part of it is that we like 
these two young people. We enjoyed 
reading about them, were concerned 
with their problems. For all their 
idiosyncrasies, they seem real. Their 
dialogue is real and not like something 


you ordinarily read in a book or hear | 


on the stage. If you are sensitive to 
vulgarity, don’t read “Peter the 
Drunk.” But if you like a perfectly 
nutty book about a bunch of hilarious 
idiots, we recommend it to you. As 
Peter might say, “It’s a lot of tripe, 
but we liked it.” 

The reading public is pretty fa- 
miliar with the inside working of 
Hollywood by this time, so it cannot 
be said truthfully that “Extra Giri” 
by Stella G. S. Perry (Stokes, $2.00), 
contributed anything new. There have 
been many novels of similar locale 
since “Merton of the Movies.” 


THs one purports to give inside in- 
formation on what goes on among 
hundreds of movie-mad girls and boys 
who go to Hollywood each year seek- 
ing fame and fortune. The principal 
character is a young girl by the name 
of Odile, a convent-bred girl from a 
little town in Louisiana. Odile is in 
love with a movie hero, and for the 
length of 298 pages she goes her rather 
stupid way until she is disillusioned 
in the end. The dis- 
illusionment, however, 
is what the reader has 
hoped for, so that it 
all turns out happily. 
As an added attrac- 
tion, the jacket tells us 
that “famous screen 
personalities — easily 
recognizable in the background — 
heighten the dramatic contrast of 
‘Extra Girl’.”” We missed the height- 
ening inasmuch as we did not recog- 
nize any famous screen personalities. 
We also missed the dramatic contrast, 
whatever that is. The fact is that we 
could have missed the entire book and 
been none the wiser of our loss. 
However, there are, goodness knows, 
many million people in the United 
States who probably are interested in 
knowing what happens to extra girls 
in the movies, and to those of them 
who thirst after thiskind of knowledge, 
we recommend Miss Perry’s book. 
And now a word about “MarriaGE 
For Two” by Arthur Somers Roche 
(Sears, $2.00). In it a man marries 
one girl to spite another, and later 
falls in love with his wife. Old stuff but 
it is entertainingly and lightly done 
by a man who knows his public well. 


— 
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Colleen Moore Face Powder 
does make a maid more 


attractive. 


SOFT * ADHERENT 
DAINTILY PERFUMED 











Colleen Moore Beauty Aids 

obtainable at the drug stores 

displaying this sign: 
and 





at all stores 
of 
THE OWL DRUG CO. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


COLLEEN MOORE 
FACE POWDER 75¢ 
BY PARCEL POST 85e 





@ther Colleen Moore 
products are: 

Lip Stick, Rouge, Compact, Perfume, 
Beauty Cream, Toilet Water, Talcum, 
Bath Crystals, Astringent, Vanishing 
Cream, Face Powder, and Liquid Nail 
Polish and Remover. 


























Invitation 


ILL you share your fa- 

vorite best recipes of all 
kinds with the other readers 
of Sunset, through the 
Kitchen Cabinet? $1 is paid 
f for every recipe published. 
Address the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book — 


Italian Pot Roast 


2 ounces of Italian dried mushrooms 2 large onions, chopped 
3 or 4 pounds of beef, first cut of the 4 cloves of garlic, minced 
rump Salt, pepper, and ginger 
¥ cupful of cooking fat 1 small can of tomato sauce 
1 cupful of ripe olives 

Wash the mushrooms and put them to soak in 1 cupful of hot water and 
let stand for an hour. Wipe the meat. Put the fat into a kettle (a Dutch 
oven or waterless cooker is best) and when hot, add the minced onion and 
garlic. When the onion is yellow, put in the meat which has been well 
seasoned with salt and pepper and a pinch of ginger. Sear over a hot flame, 
turning until brown on all sides, then cover and let the meat simmer slowly 
for about 2 hours.’ At this time add the soaked mushrooms, the can of 
tomato sauce, and the ripe olives, and cook 1 hour longer. If the olives 
are extra large they may be pitted and cut in halves. Whenever the lid 
is lifted from the kettle, be sure to let the moisture trickle over the 
meat; this increases the quantity of gravy. Skim the gravy before serving 
and thin a little with hot water if necessary. Noodles, spaghetti, maca- 
roni or plain mashed potatoes make a delicious accompaniment to this 
meat dish. Cooking time, about 3 hours——Mrs. B. S., San Francisco, 
California. 


Pear Salad 
3 ripe pears, or canned pears 12 maraschino cherries 
¥ to 34 cupful of, cream cheese Lettuce leaves 


24 almonds, chopped 
Peel, core and slice ripe fresh pears, or drain and slice firm canned 
pears. Mix lightly with cream cheese which has been broken into 
tiny pieces, and with the chopped almonds and maraschino cherries. 
Top with mayonnajse thinned with lemon juice, and serve in lettuce cups. 
Peaches, either fresh or canned, may be used instead of the pears.— 
A. E. I., Honolulu,’ T. H. 


Luncheon Patties 


1 cupful of rice ¥ teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of water 1 can (No. 2 size) of tomatoes 


Add the washed rice to the boiling salted water and cook very slowly, 
tightly covered, for exactly 20 minutes. Meanwhile drain all the liquid 
from a can of solid-pack tomatoes; mash the large pieces and mix with 


the cooked rice when it is done. Turn out this mixture on a well-floured | 
board, dredge the top lightly with flour, and pat out into a sheet about ; 
an inch thick, like biscuit dough. Cut into rounds with an oiled biscuit | 


cutter, roll in cracker or bread crumbs, season with pepper and salt, and 
saute until brown in bacon drippings or other desired fat. This makes a 
good luncheon dish when no meat is served. The mixture may, of course, 
be allowed to cool before cutting out; or it may be formed into patties 


with the hands, instead of cutting with the biscuit cutter—E. A. J., . 


Portland, Oregon. 


Chocolate Pudding 


4 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch ¥ cupful of ground chocolate 
34 cupful of sugar 1 quart of milk 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of vanilla extract 


Mix the dry ingredients with a little of the cold milk, putting the re- 
mainder of the milk on to scald in a double boiler. As soon as it is hot, stir 
in the cornstarch mixture, and cook until smooth and thick, stirring con- 
stantly, then let cook gently about 20 minutes longer. Add the vanilla, 
and pour into one large or several individual molds which have been 
rinsed with cold water. Chill in the refrigerator, and serve with whipped 
cream.—N. G. C., Texas. 
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The prizewinning recipes in the western-grown nuts 
recipe contest, which was announced in November, 


will be found on page 52 of this issue of the magazine 


Sour Cream Pie 


2 eggs 1 cupful of sour cream 
¥% cupful of sugar 1 cupful of raisins, chopped fine 


1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
Beat the eggs and add the other ingredients; pour into an unbaked pie 
shell and bake for 10 minutes in a hot oven (450 degrees) then reduce the 
heat and finish baking, about 30 minutes, at 350 degrees. Serve plain or 
with whipped cream.—G. A., Starbuck, Washington. 


Better Chicken Salad 
2 cupfuls of chopped cooked chicken 1 cupful of chopped ripe olives 


1 cupful of chopped apple 3 small pickled onions, chopped 
¥ cupful of English walnut meats Juice of 2 lemons 
1 cupful of chopped celery 3 tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise 


2 tablespoonfuls of sour cream 

Add the lemon juice to the mixed chicken and apple, and let stand while 
preparing the other ingredients. Sprinkle the celery lightly with salt. Mix 
the sour cream with the mayonnaise. Combine half the dressing with the 
other ingredients, mixing very lightly with a fork, reserving the other half 
to top the individual salads. The excellence of this salad is in its delicate 
flavorings. It must be kept fluffy and very cold. If you wish, you may 
of course use more mayonnaise.—Mrs. M. E. B., San Jose, California. 


Rice a la Apples 


Cook 1 cupful of washed rice in 1 quart of milk, using the double boiler. 
When tender, add % teaspoonful of salt and 2 tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Butter a baking dish and into it spread alternate layers of rice and hot 
applesauce. Bake in a slow oven (350 degrees) about 20 minutes, and 
serve warm with cream and sugar. Other fruits may be used in place 
of the apples if desired. Prunes, apricots, peaches and other kinds of 
dried or fresh fruit will give very good results.—Mrs. L. W., Albany, 
Oregon. 


Date and Nut Pudding 


1 cupful of shortening ¥4 teaspoonful of salt 

1% cupfuls of sugar ¥ cupful of milk 

3 eggs, separated 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

2 cupfuls of whole wheat flour 24 cupful of chopped nuts 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 24 cupful of chopped dates 


Cream the shortening and sugar thoroughly together, and beat in the 
3 egg yolks. Mix together the flour, baking powder and salt, and add 
alternately with the milk. A little more than the half cupful may be 
required. Evaporated milk, diluted half and half with water, may very 
nicely be used. Add the nuts and dates, the vanilla, and then fold in 
the beaten whites of the eggs. Pour into oiled molds and bake or steam 
1% hours. Steaming is the preferred method.—Mrs. L. E. P., Temple, 
California. 


Vegetable Soup 


lg pound of soup meat 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of celery, diced 
1 quart of cold water 2 tablespoonfuls of pearled barley 
1 teaspoonful of salt or rice 

¥ an onion, sliced 1 ripe tomato, sliced, or 1 cupful of 

1 carrot, scraped and diced canned tomato 


A bay leaf, a pinch of oregano leaves, a few whole pepper berries, as desired 
Wash the meat and put into a kettle with the cold water. Cook slowly 
about half an hour, then add the salt and the onion, carrot, celery, and 
barley or rice. Boil for an hour longer, then add the tomato, and season 
to suit the taste. More salt may be added if needed; much of the success 
of soup depends upon its being seasoned exactly right. Boil 30 to 45 min- 
utes longer, and serve piping hot——Miss L. W., Dawson, New Mexico. 
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New Contest 


HIS month, a special prize 

of $5 is offered for the 
best recipe of Italian origin: 
The contest closes January 
15th, and the prize-winning 
recipes will appear in the 
March issue. Address the 
Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco. 
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bf nase it is, when 
the little stranger arrives 
keep the nursery nice and 
warm witha regular inexpen- 
sive Kerosene Heater filled 
(almost to the top) with 
BURNBRITE KEROSENE. 


Babies coo more and cry less 
when nursery chills are gone. 
Nothing will heat more quick- 
y or so economically as 
BURNBRITE KEROSENE. 


Kerosene “impurities” have 
been completely removed from 
Burnbrite. It has a clean, sweet 
odor. It burns with a clear, 
white flame, ana burns even/y—~ 
however low or high. Burn- 
brite will not soot chimneys or 
char wicks. It also burns longer. 
And it costs no more! 


Order BURNBRITE KERO.- 
SENE from your grocer or 
Associated Service-man at the 
red, green and cream station 
of garage. 





KEROSENE 


Associated Oil Company 
Refiners and Marketers of 
Avon Spray Emulsion, Asso- 
ciated Gasoline, Associated 
ETHYL Gasoline and Cycol 
Motor Oils and Greases 
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WAS out picking a bouquet of 

those dark red, button chrysan- 

themums for my table, enjoying 

the crisp air and the bright sun- 
shine. “Hello,” said my neighbor. She 
was just returning from a shopping 
tour. “Aren’t those little button 
‘mums’ lovely?” 

“Yes,” I replied— 

And thus we began to chat over the 
garden fence. You know how women 
talk anyway! One bit of conversation 
led to something 
else, and nearly an 
hour slipped by un- 
noticed. 

“T must go in 
and prepare my 
fish. I bought a 
fillet of sole for din- 
ner tonight. We 
just love fish, but I 
dread the disagree- 
able odor it gives to 
the dishes and 
pans, and to my 
hands afterwards. 
That’s why I don’t 
serve it so very 
often.” 

“Why, just the 
other day I heard 
of a way to remedy that! Put a big 
spoonful of salt in the rinsing water 
when you wash the utensils. When 
you're through with the dishes, rub a 
generous quantity of salt into your 
hands, and wash them thoroughly. 
Really, it does away with that odor 
completely!” 

My neighbor was glad to hear this 
simple suggestion. 


+ 

For something new at breakfast, 
try adding a little peanut butter to 
the hot cereal just before serving. 
The nut flavor is delicious. Or serve 
the hot cereal with melted butter and 
honey; substitute brown sugar for 
white; add some chopped dates or 
raisins, or both; slice some fresh fruit 
over the top. Just a little change will 
do wonders. Try some of these and 
other variations. 


: & 
Fruit cake has a tendency to burn 
easily. Here is a good way to over- 
come this: Make a paste of cornmeal 
and water, and line the bottom of the 
cake-pan with this. Then put oiled 
paper over the paste and pour the 
cake batter on. The cake will be good 





to the very bottom and will not burn. 





Bias tape binding will cheer 
up sad-looking curtains 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
HUNCHES 


Contributed by Sunset Readers 


The “pinch” type of clothespin is 
very useful to hold back bedroom cur- 
tains when windows are open at night. 
I painted several pairs with odds and 
ends of paint left over from other 
decorating, using colors that would 
harmonize with each bedroom color 
scheme. It is easy to do these, for no 
matter how crudely the designs are 
carried out, the effect is good. 

My bedroom, by the way, is so at- 
tractive now. I did things over rather 
thoroughly— 
painted the wood- 
work, had the walls 
papered, cleaned 
and polished the 
furniture and floor, 
and so on. I had 
some old, cream- 
colored curtains, 
the kind with ruffles 
around the edges. 
They were getting 
so lifeless and dull 
looking, and the 
ruffles were rather 
shabby at the 
edges, so I bought 
some delicate green 
bias tape and 
bound the edges of 
the ruffles. You’d be surprised to see 
how nice they look. Everyone thinks 
they’re new, and the color blends ever 
so nicely with my room. You know 
you can buy that bias tape in any 
shade or tint, and it’s guaranteed not 
to fade, too. A friend of mine is plan- 
ning now to buy some new ruffled cur- 
tains, bind the edges in red, and use 
them in her red and blue kitchen. 

kt kk & 

When you do any paring of vege- 
tables, slicing of fruit, and so on, try 
using a rubber thumb on your right- 
hand thumb. You can purchase them 
at any office-supply store. They will 
save many a small cut from a sharp 
paring knife. I keep quite a few rub- 
ber fingers in my kitchen-sink drawer. 
Then whenever I have any paring to 
do, I merely slip them on. They not 
only save getting cuts, but also keep 
the stains from under the fingernails, 
and one can work fast, too, with this 
little protection. They are very com- 
fortable. 


it & & 

Pimento cheese molded into tiny 
two-inch carrots with a sprig of par- 
sley tucked into the thicker end, will 
dress up the plainest variety of salad. 
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— of dye will work won- 
ders in brightening up the home. 
Dissolve a small amount of hot water 
and strain through a cloth. The liquid 
can then be put in a bottle and kept 
handy for use at any time. I use it 
just as I use bluing. Rag rugs that are 
drab from many washings will take on 
a new appearance, and one dipping 
will stand many washings. 

My bathroom is green, my rag rugs 
were a faded blue. I dipped them in 
canary yellow dye, and the result is a 
harmonizing green. I treated the blue 
bath mat the same way. The white 
shower curtain I made yellow, and the 
faded curtains were touched up a bit, 
too. Now I have an attractive bath- 
room with only the cost of the dye. 

' F & 

Here is a good way to prepare 
round steak for dinner. It is simple 
and inexpensive, and may easily be 
kept warm for late comers. 

Cut the steak into whatever size 
pieces you desire. Put the steak into 
a small, round roasting-pan, and 
brown it very thoroughly on both 
sides on top of the stove. (This is 
what gives the rich brown gravy.) 
Into this, pour 2% cupfuls of hot 
water, add 2 medium-sized onions, 
chopped, and two stalks of celery, cut 
into small pieces. Then season to 
taste, and bake for about 45 minutes 
in a moderate oven. When done, 
thicken the gravy with flour paste, 
cooking it on top of the stove. 

-' - & 

Popping corn isn’t the only thing 
my corn popper is used for. I find 
that it is most convenient for roasting 
walnuts. Put the whole nuts in and 
roast until the shells are soft and 
crumbly. The meats are delicious. 








Editor’s Note: 

Many of our Sunset Readers have 
passed their household hints “‘over the 
fence,” so to speak, to their SUNSET 
neighbors, and here are some of them. 
Maybe you have some good sugges- 
tions, too. Send them along. One 
dollar is paid for every housekeeping 
hunch that is published. Address The 
Editors, Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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Now the room begins to 
glow with ruddy warmth 


There’s magic in the cheery comfort 
of this new FIRELIGHT HEATER 


VEN you, accustomed to entertaining and being enter- 
tained, will be surprised at the magic in this new 
Firelight heater. It looks so simple .. . costs so little to 
use. But it holds the big secret of hospitality... it makes 
people comfortable and cheerful. 


Light it and set it down in a group of your guests. Turn 
out the other lights. Watch the instant, cheering influence 
of its mellow glow. In a few minutes, as warmth spreads all 
over the room, notice the friendliness, the relaxationit brings. 


If you have a guest staying the night, carry the heater to 
his bedroom to send him to bed comfortable. 


This new oil- burning heater has a transparent firebowl of 
durable Pyrex. It is finished in apple green enamel, 
golden-sand enamel, or in satin black. There are beautiful 
all-enamel models in snow-white, sea blue or brown. 
Other models in satin black. All have new features that 
make them easy to fill, to keep clean, to re-wick. Prices, 
$6.25 to $17.75. See them at any dealer’s. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 
Oil Burning Room Heaters 
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Don’t Bea Peacock— 
LOOK TO YOUR FEET 


OW many women and girls 
are there who look very nice 
indeed when they are sitting 
quietly in a chair, but who 

lose 90 per cent of their charm when 
they stand and walk across the room? 
The answer is, “Too many.” And it is 
simply a shame, for there is no real 
excuse for such loss of charm. Per- 
haps a woman’s feet hurt, but again, 
in this day and age, there is no excuse 
for that, at least in the great majority 
of cases. 

It is my firm belief that no man or 
woman need suffer from corns, 
bunions, aches or pains in the feet. 
There are cases of actual deformities, 
of course; I am speaking of normal 
persons with neglected feet. 

Undoubtedly, good, healthy feet 
are built in infancy and childhood, but 
that is a fact that too many parents 
overlooked in the last few generations. 
Children’s shoes must be well fitted— 
and that is no small problem, when 
the rate of growth of a youngster’s 
feet actually exceeds the capacity of 
the child to wear out his shoes. 
(Parents may doubt that such a case 
ever exists, but it does!) 

But suppose you, a grown-up, were 
not so carefully looked after while you 
were small. Is there no hope that you 
may correct the faults that trouble 
you? There certainly is, if you are 
open-minded, and willing to learn. 

Perhaps the best way of describing 
the right procedure is to tell 
you my own experience. It 
sounds like a testimonial, 
and it is just that—and I 
truly hope you will follow 
my example if your feet are 
in bad condition. 

About five years ago I 
had three corns, the begin- 
ning of a bunion, and what 
is known medically as a 
““Morton’s toe,’ which 
meant that my right foot 
pained me badly, with a 
sort of cramping sensation 
between the toes and the 
instep. I tried wearing big 
shoes—too big shoes—with 
no relief. 
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Says Jean Ashcroft 


sympathize with you,” she 
said, “for I used to have the 
same difficulty. I used to 
say I was probably known 
all over this state as ‘the 
white-haired woman who 
goes around with one shoe 
in her hand.’ A nurse sent 
me to a shop where, for the 
first time in my 
life, I was correctly 
fitted, and now I 
can go all day long 
without even think- 
ing about my feet.” 
I followed her advice, and 
went immediately to the shop 
she told me about. The well- 
trained salesman who waited 
upon me had me stand with my 
weight on my feet while he took their 
measure; then he showed me that, at 
rest, they were almost a full size 
shorter than when I was standing on 
them. He explained that many per- 
sons have just such flexible feet, and 
that they all have the same difficulty 
in getting fitted 
correctly, since 
they rarely 
recognize 


















One day, in visiting with 
a beautiful, white-haired lady who is 
extremely active in home demonstra- 
tion work in her state, I mentioned 
the trouble I was having. “I can 
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the simple cause of their difficulty. 

Having learned that much about 
my own feet, I bought a pair of street 
shoes and a pair of afternoon shoes, 
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and then went out and 
bought some new stock- 
ings, half a size longer 
than I had ever worn be- 
fore. (Since this is an 
open confession, designed 
to help you if you have 
read this far, I will tell 
you, too, that the shoes 
I bought that after- 
noon were size 7a, 
whereas I had al- 
4 ways worn 5%, 6, 
or 6% before; and I 
bought stockings in 
No. 10 size, instead of 9% as I 

had worn for years.) 
The moral to this tale is 
this: For the past four years I 
have not had a sign of a corn or 
bunion, and no more aching pains in 
my right foot. And I now buy shoes 
of various makes, and styles, with no 
trouble whatever so long as I wear 
shoes and stockings that are long 
enough. Try it yourself. But be sure 
you find a salesman who knows feet as 
well as shoes. There are a number of 
splendid lines of “health” shoes which 
are as good-looking as they are good- 
feeling. But the label is not enough; 
the shoes must fit you perfectly or 
they are worse than no shoes at all. 


NOTHER common cause of foot 
trouble is lack of exercise. 
Women who work around the house 
hour after hour are common sufferers, 
though they would complain bitterly 
if you told them their feet did not get 
enough exercise. But mark this truth: 
standing is not exercise. Try to stand 
still for ten minutes, and see how your 
feet feel; then try walking briskly for 
the same length of time, and feel the 
difference. In the first place, the 
woman working about the house is all 
too likely to be tempted to “wear out” 
shabby, mis-shapen shoes that she 
would not care to wear on the street, 
or, worse, she may try to wear out 
afternoon slippers, with high, spin- 
dling heels. Don’t, please don’t, be 
guilty of either fault, which is bad for 
your health as well as your looks. 

I am not “crankily”’ in favor of low, 
broad-heeled shoes for all occasions. 
Far from it. Evening dress and after- 
noon dress demand high, slender- 
heeled slippers, somewhat fragile- 
looking rather than sturdy. Con- 
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Give that Gas 


just two minutes! 


How old is your stomach? Do grum- 
blings and rumblings and belches after 
hearty meals tell its age? Then take 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, a modern 
anti-acid containing Calcium Carbonate 
(2% times as effective as soda) and 
other soothing, healing ingredients and 
end such distresses—every pang of in- 
digestion in two minutes, 

Make the Monday to Sunday Test 

By purchasing a 25c Handy Pocket 
Tin of Stuart’s Tablets at your drug- 
gists’, take after meals and note almost 
immediate relief from gas and acidity. 
“A sweet stomach for twenty-five cents” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 
ALL DRUG STORES: 25c and 60c 


Quick relief for Gastric disorder 


STUART’S 
DYSPEPSIA 
TABLETS 


SEND FOR YOUR 
SAMPLE NOW 


EST the goodness of KONDON’S for cold 

in head, sinus trouble, nasal catarrh, head- 

ache, dry nose, hacking cough, catarrhal 
deafness, hay fever, rose cold, throat trouble, 
sore,tired feet, chilblains,sore face from shaving, 
chapped hands and lips,burns, dusty automobil- 
ing and work oe Drug Stores 30c and 60c 

















mes MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almost invisible particles of aged | skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 
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) ‘Cuticura Soap 


? is more than a fine soap 4 


\) It is sanative, antiseptic and not only cleanses, < 
{ but heals irritations and restores the normal 


action of the pores. 
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BIG MAGIC BOOK 10c. 


Amaze and Mystify! Fool your friends. Be 


popula. Explains many coin, card, 
rchief tricks, etc. you can do. 


OUGLAS, Station A-18, Dallas, Texas 


[SUNSET MAGAZINE * 


and- | 
100 Pages | 
Fioeeey illustrated. Postpaid 10c. LYLE | 
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| versely, coarse tweeds and rough 


woolens for country or street wear de- 
mand sturdy walking shoes—and 
walking shoes simply must not have 
high, spindling heels. For general 
wear a compromise between the two 
extremes seems most popular. Moder- 
ately heavy soles are not comfortable 
for home or office wear, and so a type 
| of shoe has been evolved which com- 
bines a medium heel with slender lines 
and light sole. My mother used to say, 
“Don’t be a peacock; see that your 
feet look as well as your feathers.” It 
is good advice, ancient as it is. To it 
I would add, “And see that your feet 
feel as well as they look.” 


jp 


In Selecting Shoes 


N foot-wear fashions for spring, kid 
and light-weight calf shoes are most 
important for street wear and general 
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use. Reptiles take second place; how- | 


ever, as trimmings and in combina- 
tion with plain leathers they are con- 
sidered smart. Black, brown (includ- 
ing tropical tans and suntan beige), 


| and dark blue are most correct with | 


street costumes. 

For afternoon, kid, either plain or 
in combination, and reptiles, either 
all-over or in combination with kid 
and patent, are well liked; for more 
formal afternoon wear, moire, crepe, 
and satin share honors. The leading 
colors are black, brown, blue, green, 
Corrida red, and Venetian purple. 

To wear with the spectator sports 
costume, shoes of calf-skin, reptile, 
suede, or buckskin with calf or rep- 
tilian trim are smart. Brown or deep- 
toned calf-skin sports shoes are best 
with vivid colored tweeds. 

For active sports wear, white ox- 
fords with brown or black trimming 
will be most outstanding. Beige with 
brown trim are also very good. 
Moccasin types and those with straps 
and buckles are most popular. 

Evening slippers of moire, crepe, 
satin, brocade, or metal-threaded 
lame are smartest when dyed to 
match the frock. With white evening 
costumes, bright, solid-colored slip- 
pers are recommended as contrast. 
This same suggestion applies to the 
black costume; or, if one prefers, | 
there are delightful models of black 
moire, crepe, and satin, piped with 
gold or silver kid, in strap and sandal 
patterns. HELEN Woops. 









“ttva good idea ~- 


always to launder 
| fabrics at once 

after using chemicals 
| to remove stains. 
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“A beam of comfort 
like the moon 


through clouds” 


OMFORT, born of the cer- 

tainty that the living have 

rendered the ultimate tri- 
bute of devotion to the beloved 
dead. Comfort when the dark nights 
follow the dark days with never- 
ceasing questioning. Then, like the 
moon through clouds, comes the 
consoling assurance that neither 
earth nor water nor corruption from 
any external source can invade the 
protecting sanctuary of the Galion 
Cryptorium, the under-ground mau- 
soleum. 


More and more, as the knowledge 
and the use of the Cryptorium be- 
come increasingly general, thinking 

people are making provision bs 
Cryptorium interment, dispassion- 
ately and free from the emotional 
stress that is inseparable from imme- 
diate bereavement. Considered thus, 
the matter of providing for Crypto- 
rium burial is as rational and as com- 
forting as is the writing of the will 
and the purchase of life insurance. 


Cryptorium interment protects the 
casket and contents absolutely. It 
satisfies the esthetic sense and elim- 
inates the horror that attends other 
methods. Its cost is moderate. 


Consult your local funeral director or 
write for leaflet B. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 
Department $5, Galion, Onio 


GALION 


RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 
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| FEELING 
SLUGGISH? 


MAYBE you are eating too many 
heavy, dull dishes. Variety is the 
spice of menus and crispness is a 
great aid to variety! 





Tomorrow morning, try acrunchy, 
ready-to-serve cereal. Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes and milk or cream, with 
canned or preserved fruit added. 
See if you don’t feel better! Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes are remarkably easy to 
digest. And appetites respond to 
their crispness and flavor. Order a 
red-and-green package from your 
grocer. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 


Kelloggs 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- 
BRAN, Pep Bran Flakes, Kellogg's 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, 
Whole Wheat Krumbles, Kaffee Hag 











[ —the caffeine-free coffee. 




















Add HOURS of FREEDOM to your day with a 


THERMOSTOVE 


You can cook Easier, Better and No special wiring, 
Cheaper with THERMOSTOVE. dial or clock 
Simply press the button—it works on 
any light socket. Current turns off 
automatically when food reaches 
boiling and finishes on stored heat. 
4 vegetables and meat cooked at one 
time—for 6 people—at 2c. or less per 
meal. Write for dealer's name or 


Special Introductory Offer. 
Distributors Wanted 













Successors to 
BURT FACTORIES, 153-13th St., Oakland, Calif. 





Egg Timer with Bell 
Adjustable for 3, 4 or 5 minutes. 
Why allow boiled eggs to be put 
upon the table, which are either 
too soft or too hard? Our egg timer 
guarantees soft, medium, or hard 
boiled eggs in any household. 
Price mailed $1.00 


A. LELLEP 
P.O. Box 388, San Francisco, Calif. 











They Beautify Rooms 
Decorative | 


Moore Push-Pins ¢ aver 


“To Fasten Up Things” 

















| 
10.. Pal as All Dealers 
“ONE ACRE AND INDEPENDENCE,” 
a new book by Charles Weeks revealing the marvelous possibilities | 


on ONE ACRE by the CHARLES WEEKS SYSTEM OF INTENSIVE 
EGG FARMING. Postpaid $1.00 Charles Weeks, Box S, 
Owensmouth, Calif. 
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Prize Recipes 
sing 
Western-Grown Nuts 


JANUARY 








VERY month in SUNSET magazine you will 

find a contest on the use of some food product 
grown in the West. In November we announced the 
western nut recipe contest and out of the hundreds 
of good recipes submitted we selected these four as 
the best. See The Kitchen Cabinet for the announce- 
ment of this month’s contest, which is different! 

















Krummer Torte 


3 eggs, separated 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 


1 cupful of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of dried bread 
crumbs, rolled 


Y4 teaspoonful of salt 
17 dates, cut small 
1 cupful of English walnut meats, 


cut smal! 

Beat the egg yolks light, and add sugar, crumbs which have been 
mixed with baking powder, dates, and nuts. Mix thoroughly, then fold 
in the egg whites, beaten stiff. Pour into an oiled shallow pan and bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees) until set. About 30 minutes will be re- 
quired. Serve cold, with whipped cream.—Mrs. Sarah W. Erwin, Port- 


land, Oregon. $5.00 prize. 


Golden Gate Sandwiches 


3 small cakes of pimento cheese 
3 hard-cooked eggs, mashed 
2 cupfuls of cold meat, ground 


2 cupfuls of English walnut meats, 
ground 
1 cupful of mayonnaise 


Seasonings to taste 


Mash the cheese and the eggs, and add the other ingredients, mixing 
well. Spread on bread, add lettuce leaves, and serve cold. This mixture 
is especially good on rye or whole wheat bread.—Mrs. G. W. Everett, 
Pasadena, California. $1.00 prize. 


Walnut-Potato Salad 


2 cupfuls of boiled potatoes, cubed 
1 cupful of walnut meats 
1 small onion, minced 


1% teaspoonful of salt 
2 small sweet pickles, diced 
Mayonnaise 


2 tablespoonfuls of parsley, minced Lettuce leaves 


Have the boiled potatoes thoroughly cold. Cut them in small cubes. 
Have the walnut meats chopped fairly coarse. Mix the ingredients lightly, 
adding sufficient mayonnaise to moisten. [Editor’s Note: Half mayonnaise 
and half boiled dressing make an interesting mixture. Try it!] Serve on 
crisp lettuce leaves with very small cheese wafers, and garnish each serving 
with a California poppy or a nasturtium.—E. Irene Joyner Smith, Las 
Vegas, Nevada. $1.00 prize. 


Nut Cream Pie 


¥ cupful of powdered sugar 

1 cupful of chopped almonds or walnuts 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

3 egg whites 

6 tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar 


1 cupful of rich milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 teaspoonful of cornstarch or 2 tea- 

spoonfuls of flour 

3 egg yolks 

Heat the milk (evaporated milk diluted half with water may be used) 
and butter in the double boiler until the butter is melted. Add the corn- 
starch mixed with a little cold milk, and cook about 15 minutes, stirring 
until smooth and slightly thickened. Then stir in the egg yolks, beaten 
with the powdered sugar, and cook, stirring, for 2 or 3 minutes. The 
mixture should be a thick cream. Add the nuts and vanilla, and pour 
into a rich, baked crust. Cover with a meringue made of the beaten egg 
whites and granulated sugar, and brown slowly in a very moderate oven 
(300 degrees).—Mrs. J. A. Wood, Watsonville, California. $1.00 prize. 
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Edible California 
Gold 


(Continued from page 39) 


Orange Marmalade 
4 medium-sized oranges 
1 medium-sized lemon 
Sugar 
Water 


Slice the whole fruit very thin, dis- 
carding the seeds. Measure, closely 
packed. Add three times that quan- 
tity of cold water, and let stand over- 
night. In the morning, cook until the 
rinds are tender. Measure again. Add 
an equal amount of sugar, cook until 
two drops of syrup will fall side by 
side from the edge of the spoon, and 


pour into clean, hot glasses. Seal or | 
cover immediately with a thin layer | 


of hot paraffin, and when cold, add a 
second thin paraffin layer. 

In this recipe one small grapefruit 
may be substituted for part of the 
orange. 

Many a tea table, bridge luncheon 


or Sunday supper may be given just | 


the right touch by adding a plate of 
candied orange and grapefruit rind. 


Candied Peel 


Rind of 4 oranges 
Boiling water 

1 cupful of sugar 

14 cupful of cold water 


With scissors cut the rind in strips 
14 inch wide. Cover with boiling 
water, and cook for 10 minutes. 
Drain, add fresh boiling water and 
cook until the rind is tender. Make a 
syrup of the sugar and water. When 
it will spin a short thread, add the 


peel, and cook until the white portion | 


of the peel begins to look clear— 


about 10 minutes. Lift the rind from | 


the syrup, roll it in fine granulated 
sugar, and let cool, each strip separate 
from the others, on an enamelled tray 
or platter. When cold, store in a tight 
tin box. 

Grapefruit peel may be treated in 


the same way, and will have a pleas- 


ing bitter-sweet flavor. 

Garnishes almost without number 
may be made of all kinds of citrus 
fruits. Lemon slices and quarters are 
perhaps the simplest, but they are 
just as delightful to meet, for all their 
lack of adornment. Lemon baskets, 
shell-shaped slices, slices half dipped 
in paprika to give a striking color con- 
trast, all find their places on well ar- 
ranged meat platters, salads, and 
appetizers. One particularly pleasing 
meat garnish served recently was 


made of a thin slice of orange, cut | 


through rind and all, on top of which 
was laid a somewhat thicker slice of 


apple jelly. This was a deliciously | 


edible as well as a good looking relish. 
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Serve Ghirardelli’s at supper-time and see 
how much better everything tastes! Then 
you'll discover how much more restfully you 


sleep, as well! 


It’s easy to make delicious, full-flavored hot choco- 
late when you use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate. 
For each cup, just add a heaping tablespoonful of 
Ghirardelli’s to the warm milk, stir briefly but 
thoroughly, bring just to a boil (but don’t boil it!), 


and serve. 


Adding a marshmallow is an attractive, but not 


necessary, touch. 


Use Ghirardelli’s Ground for every chocolate use 
—cake-making, cookies, candies, syrups, sundaes, 
icings, desserts, and puddings, as well as for a de- 


licious beverage. 


Free—Write for Sweet Sixteen” 
Recipe Packet No. 2, D. Ghirar- 
delli Co.,910 North Point Street, 


San Francisco, California 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 


Restful 
Sleep! 
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EFORE the balmy spring 

rains, see that your lawn is 

sown if you are planning a 

new one. Reseed the patchy 
spots if your old lawn is shabby. Re- 
member that it is unwise to mix grass 
and clover seed when sowing them. 
Their weights are different and so 
they scatter differently and your lawn 
may come up in patches. First sow 
one and then the other. And never 
sow any kind of seed in the wind. 
Even a good breeze may toss it from 
its intended place upon the earth. 
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Contributed by 


Western Gardeners 


quick-growing annual climber is the 
wild cucumber or Echinocystis, with 
its feathery white bloom. 
+ 

For a diseased cactus, mercilessly 
trim off the diseased portion and into 
the cut rub a little powdered charcoal 
or lime. If it is not too large, dig it 
up and lay it in the shade for a few 
days’ rest. It will be refreshed by this 
rest cure, and when it is returned to 
the soil, it will have a new interest in 
living and in growing. This is espe- 
cially true of Echinocactus or of Mam- 
millaria. 

*k 

Scale or mealy bug may often be 
removed by syringing the plant with 
water. If this is not sufficient, a spray 


You Will Like 
This 


Plant Container 
(Read on page 55 


how to make it) 


may be made by adding one table- 


spoonful of kerosene to one pint of 


milk. Shake it well. 
+t 
Amaryllis enjoy living in a loose 
loam. Plant their bulbs with a bit of 
the crown exposed and do not disturb 
them oftener than every three or four 
years. 
with agapanthus. Try a bed of pink 
amaryllis in which the latter are 
spaced one foot apart. Every six 
inches between, place blooming pansy 
plants. This will avoid the ugliness of 
bare ground around the stalks, and 
the pansies will be through blooming 
when the amaryllis leaves appear. 
Be careful not to water palms too 
much. Remember that they are pri- 
marily desert plants and are not 
heavy drinkers. 
of. a 
It’s a good idea, after planting, to 
surround a young slip or cutting with 
damp paper. It will help to hold the 
moisture so essential to start a young 
plant by this method. It is wise to 
sprinkle an insecticide under the 
paper, too. 
+t 
It is well to plant roses in groups 
of several of a kind that a bouquet 
may be cut of one particular variety. 
Single variety arrange- 







































































+ ¢° — oe ments in roses, you 
\ (G7 rr y know, are so attractive. 
y 
Ye da huhs fee 
W atch your houseplants that they |° oO ae Aer > 
do not “catch cold” in a draught. | 0 Oo; — =H - oe 
Their type of cold is quite different “ 6 \) ms Z 
, ! 1 
from the colds we mortals know, but im ad 
they resent a draught as thoroughly O Oo; -t-4 | hw \ 
as we do. \ r = - 
- + } rh 
If you are planning to use annuals | " ! 
in your spring garden, it is well to \ +k : 
remember to mass them lavishly that \ 
color and gorgeous effects may be 
SY / s 
achieved and by all means, avoid too \ +f thle 
formal designs when you place them 
in the garden. f 
cP te \ Ja (S RH Gress Serew: . GF 
: ; . fo) ° % at 
Do you need a quick-growing vine *e mc. t SSS“ : 
to cover well? Try Mina lobata with he he 4g Pala 3 476 fs 
its orange and red flowers. Also, a -—— 3° n 
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They are especially pretty . 
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Here is an idea for the patio of a 
Spanish house where the cool foun- 
tain splashes tunefully, 
macaw lives in lazy beauty, and peace 
is everywhere. To a Spanish ‘ ‘olla” 
or water jar bind fern roots with 
black linen thread. Keep the jar full 
of water and the seepage through its 
porous clay walls will keep the ferns 
damp. Soon they will be green and 
oh, how good would water taste from 
such an olla of delight! 


If your home is colonial in design 
or of cottage type, by all means plant 
a fruit tree before its entrance way. 
It will give you shade, fruit, and blos- 
soms in spring, color in autumn, and 
admit sunshine in winter time. 


How to Make The 
Plant Container 


(Pictured on page 54) 


HARD wood is necessary for 


and a rose | 








durability in the flowerpot | 


cover. Oak was used when 


. “ | 
making the one shown. The 


hexagon-shaped base is cut from a 
piece 34 of an inch thick, while the 


six side pieces are made of %-inch | 


oak. Twelve %-inch, number 5, 
round-headed brass screws, six leather 
laces, stain, and shellac or paint, as 
well as fine sand paper, and number 00 
steel wool are the materials needed. A 
saw, a plane, a brace with a 34-inch 
bit, a carpenter’s square and screw 
driver are the necessary tools. 
Particular attention should be given 
to cutting the holes for the lacings in 
order to get them clean and true. 
When cutting let the point of the bit 
come just through the board, then 


reverse the board, place the point of 


the bit in the little hole, and finish 
cutting. This will avoid the ugly 
ragged edge the bit always leaves on 
the under side when the hole is cut 
entirely from one side. 


A lovely finish showing the grain of 


the wood is given by smoothing well 
with sandpaper, always rubbing with 
the grain of the wood. Stain it if a 
walnut or dark oak is desired, then 
apply three coats of white shellac well 
rubbed down after each coat with 
number 00 steel wool. After the last 
coat is well rubbed down, rub on a 
little polishing wax with a soft cloth. 
For a different finish, simply paint or 
enamel the pot cover any desired 
color and stencil or use decalcomania 
decoration. 

Whichever finish is used, it will be 
found much simpler to finish each 
piece separately and then screw the 
sides to the bottom and lace them at 
the top as shown.—Loutse E. Detius. 
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AY WE HELP poems your home with a harmonious 


setting of trees, shrubs and flowers? Whether you are now 





ds, or whether you wish to improve or completely 


change grounds already planted; you will find our Landscaping Plan 


Service invaluable. 


The coupon below entitles you to the free 1930 Armstrong Catalog 


of select fruit and shade trees, shrubs, and roses; the most complete 


catalog in the West. Contains all details of Armstrong Landscape 


Plan Service, based on 40 years successful experience. 





NAME 





RODE Si ii oi ee ce ennee ask Oo aa ao ees rr 


Armstrong 
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Glorious New 
GLADIOLUS - DAHLIAS | 


DAHLIA SEED 
Write today for new 1930 catalog listing many new, 
rare, quality originations by 
CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





| 














= 
| | Chinese or Siberian Elm 


EAUTIFUL, fast growing, hardy, dry land shade 
tree. Intrcduced and highly recommended by 
the U. S. Dept. of Ag gri. Also complete line fruit 
trees, small fruits, roses, vines 


WASHINGTON NURSERY CO. 


, etc. 




















Toppenish, Wash. 
3 You . 


can always find good 
**huys’’ in the 


SUNSET 
Garden Shop 


for 
proof 
see pages 
55-57-58 -59-61 
of this issue 




















ROSES 


This remarkab!ly low 
price on 2-year old 
field grown bushes is 
possible because we 
grow them ourselves 
and sell direct from 
nursery to you. 


FREE 
Delivery 





2-Year $ 
Bushes 


EZ 


6 for $2.50, Postpaid 

A remarkable collection consisting of sturdy 2-year-old 
Field-Grown bush roses including Miss Lolita Armour, 
coral red; Mme. Butterfly, brilliant pink; Mme. 
Edward Herriot, coral red, shaded yellow; Ophelia, 
salmon flesh; Red Radiance, cerise; Sunburst, orange- 
yellow; Austrian Copper, coppery ted; Betty, rich cop- 
per; Edward Mawley, dark crimson; Geo. Ahrends, 
satiny pink; Gorgeous, deep orange; Irish Elegance, 
apricot. Every rose true to name and properly labeled. No 
two alike. 


12 CHOICE ROSES $3.75 
Our Selection— Unlabeled 


If you do not care for labeled bushes and leave 
the selection to us, we promise you a genuine sur- 
prise. All 2 years S and field-grown. Popular 
varieties. POSTPA 


These and many cther roses listed in our 1930 Catalog and 
Planters Guide. Write for your copy; it’s free. 


CHAS. C. NAVLET CoO., Inc. 
Nurserymen—Seedmen—Florists 
27 E. San Fernando St., San Jose, Calif. 
423 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
518 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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C= Every Inch 


of Surface 
W ater Searches for a Pinhole 


HETHER riding the waves or 

under the surface the submarine 
moves serenely on. Tons of water press 
against every foot of surface . . . even the 
slightest opening would soon render the 
ship useless. But there is no danger... 
her skilfully constructed steel hull pro- 
tects the ship and its contents. 


The Clark Grave Vault — built with the 
care and the skill that go into a submarine 
— is the one final answer to those who buy 
a burial vault for protection from water. 
Like the submarine, the Clark is built of 
metal, the most impermeable of al! ma- 
terials. Like the submarine, the Clark is 
built to withstand pressure — each Clark 
is tested under 5,000 pounds of water. 


All seams in the Clark are double welded. 
They are even stronger than the 12-gauge 
specially processed Armco Ingot Iron or 
Keystone Copper Steel itself. Each Clark 
Catries a 50-year guaranty. 


Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Copper 
Finish Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


mark is on every genuine Clark 
vane trie identifies the vault instantly. 
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Who's 


Pincushion Flower 
(Scabiosa) 


ANY reasons can be given for 
the popularity of the annual 
scabious in gardens, a popu- 
larity which has been continuous 
since the seventeenth century. It is 
extremely hardy, has a good habit, is 
sweet of smell, comes in many pleas- 
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and is both durable and ornamental as 
a cut flower. To grow it one has only 
to dig rather deeply any fairly good 
soil, sowing the seeds where they are 
to flower, or in boxes. Sown in fall 
they will. bloom early in spring, or 
they may be sown in spring a later 
| period of bloom. Seeds are offered of 
azure, crimson, flesh pink, purple, 
rose, blue, and white selections. 

The perennial scabious, S.caucasica, 
is one of the finest of perennial plants, 
and many distinct and beautiful var- 
ieties of it are grown. There are 
many good mauves and blues, some 
of them grayish in tone, also a white. 
S. caucasica has a long flowering sea- 
son, often blooming on until chrys- 
anthemum time. It is most decora- 
| tive for cutting and lasts well in water. 

| It may be raised from seed sown in 
| boxes in fall and planted out the fol- 
lowing spring, or plants may be in- 
creased by division. 

One warning note must be sounded, 
however. The taste of Scabiosa cau- 
casica is extremely pleasing to slugs, 
and these creatures will often raid 
plantings of it. To foil them, use dry 
dust lime, spreading a liberal handful 








on each plant during the winter. 


ing colors, blooms over a long season, 
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Who in 


Western Flower Gardens 


Blanket Flower 
(Gaillardia) 


HERE are many places where 

gaillardias may be grown with 

the greatest ease, and nowhere 
is their lack of exactingness more ap- 
preciated than in the hotter and 
drier sections of the West. No matter 
how the sun may blaze, the brilliant 
colors of the gaillardia will flaunt 
themselves unfaded—Egyptian red, 
toned with yellow; reddish brown, 
circled with scarlet or crimson, fin- 
ished with a border of yellow; golden 
throughout—of such are their color 
schemes. They bloom for months on 
end, and if in California they are 
overtaken by heavy winter rains, the 
flowers are not spoiled. Any soil will 
please them, with perhaps a reserva- 
tion in the matter of soil which holds 
water. 

The family has both annuals and 
perennials among its members. Some 
very fine named perennial varieties 
are offered, such as Crimson Glow, 
and Portola, the latter a very fine 
shade of Egyptian red, tipped with 
golden yellow, a glow and sheen over 
the petals making it a beautiful cut 
flower. The blossoms are from four to 
five inches in diameter. In gathering 
gaillardias for the house, one should 





cut them soon after they open, before 
the ring of petals flattens. 

Plants may be set out any time 
from October to April. There is no 


difficulty in raising gaillardias from 
seed, and fine strains are now being 
offered. Study your seed catalogues 
for the new and interesting varieties. 
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This unprecedented offer is made possible by our surplus 
stock of 20,000 roses. To get acquainted with you we are 
offering 10 two-year-old, field grown, budded roses for only 
|} $2.00. They have strong, fibrous roots and sturdy stems. 
Check the 10 you want on the following list and mail this 
idvertisement to us with your money order. 





World’s Finest 


ROSES 


WHITE RED CLIMBERS 
WHITE 
PINK Hoosier Beauty ood ae 7 
Cokeuiis Mme. E. Herriott Kaiserin A. Viktoria 
PINK 


Lady Alice Stanley YELLOW 
(j Los Angeles ¥ 

Mme. Leon Pain Constance 

Mme. Segond Weber Golden Emblem 
Mrs. Geo. Shawyer Souv. de C. Pernet 
Radiance Hadley 

Paul's Scarlet 


Belle of Portugal 
Caroline Testout 


RED 


Rose Marie 


(1 EXTRA SPECIAL: Order the entire 20 varieties, at 
}} $4.00, and we will add 1 Dame Edith Helen and 1 other 
new, high priced variety FREE. 


{) Never again will you have an opportunity like this to 
“sweeten” your garden with such a wonderful group of 
\} roses at such a small price. We guarantee satisfaction. 





| 
{ 
| 
} 
' 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| Frau Karl Druschki Hadley 
' 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 


| SAN FERNANDO NURSERIES 


San Fernando, Calif. 
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to each flower lover 
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TO DAY 
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Seven 


Planting Pointers 
Bl 


OR novelty or to save space, 
Fk try growing cucumbers on a 
rabbit wire canopy. The cu- 
cumbers will droop down in the 
manner of grapes. 
tr F- + 

Mignonette is indispensable in most 
gardens, but, sad to tell, it is not suc- 
cessfully transplanted. Sow its seed 
where you would have it bloom and 
thin when the plants are 11% inches 
high. 

- FF + 

If you are sowing small seeds in 
meticulously straight rows, a pair of 
tweezers will be of help in handling 
them. 

+ + + 

If you are planting zinnias, choose 
the sunniest, warmest spot in your 
garden. Fertilize the soil with sheep 
or cow manure and spade well. Rake 
it smooth and dampen. Then broad- 
cast the seed and be lavish with them. 
Plant them en masse, keep them 
damp, and when the plants are up 
well, they will enjoy irrigation by the 
sprinkler method. Mixed colors form 
a gorgeous bed. 

*k a So 

When you plant roses, mix a gen- 
erous amount of fertilizer with a 
shovelful of surface soil and place it 
in the bottom of the hole. Cover with 
another spadeful of surface soil and 
set the roseplant. Carefully spread 
the roots, and water well. 

tr FF & 

Have you a narrow strip of bad soil 
where plants do not thrive and which 
is too narrow for a successful bed? 
Fill it with the quaint old “hens and 
chickens” which are so dearly loved 
by children. The little plants are neat 
in their growth, easily controlled, and 
quick to grow. 

-t F + 

Do you want a large background 
plant of tropical appearance to place 
behind your cactus garden or in a 
planting for a Spanish home? Re- 
member the caladium or elephants’ 
ears. They are easily grown and do 
well in a shady as well as sunny loca- 
tion. 

Another particularly tropically col- 
ored flower is the orange lily, mont- 
bretia. They grow with little care, 
are profuse bloomers, multiply rap- 
idly, and are good for cut flowers. 
In the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys or where the weather is hot 
and dry during the summer months, 
they are a welcome flower. They 
usually begin to bloom there in July. 
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Pacific Coast 
GARDENS 


The Story 


“SS 


Like the jewels that bedeck some 
gorgeous garment, glorious gardens 
up and down the Pacific Coast add to 
the beauty of this region’s magnifi- 
cent natural scenery. With a climate 
that is especially suited to floricul- 
ture, almost every type of flower that 
can be grown in the temperate zone 
does well here, and even the humblest 
home can have its own fresh-grown 
vegetables. 

For years lovers of flowers and 
gardens have found that LILLY’S 
Surety Seeds, “The Best for the 
West,’ could be depended upon to 
grow vigorously and run true to va- 
riety, producing the finest types of 
plants. 





A Beautiful Album of Gardens 


This year the 700 dealers on the Pacific 
Coast who distribute LILLY'S SURETY 
SEEDS have cooperated in issuing an un- 
usual catalog, reaily an album, with a rich 
cover in color by Winifred Walker, famous 
English garden artist, painted from Pacific 
Coast flowers. This album is copiously illus- 
trated with photographs of real flowers, re- 
produced in rotogravure, 120 views being 
shown. This will be sent free to flower 
lovers on request. 


Free Packet of Godetia 


With this album we will present you with 
a big 10 cent packet of Satin Flower Godetia, 
considered by many the most delightful flower 
native to the Pacific Coast. 


Use the coupon below for convenience. 





The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Please send me my Free packet of Satin Flower 
Godetia and have your distributor nearest me 
send my copy of his 1930 Flower, Vegetable and 
Field Seed Album, illustrated with rotogravure 
pictures, 


ae sl 





Address _. slipcase ie aaa 
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Specially Designed 
for Fine Lawns 


Following a many years’ 
conquest of the power mower 
field in America, Jacobsen Power 
Mowers have captured the hearts 
of European estate keepers in 
competition with prominent 
foreign makes. The picture be- 
low shows a Jacobsen “Estate” 
Power Mower in Ebertspark, 
Ludwigshafen, Germany. 


Jacobsen ‘Estate’ 
Power Lawn Mower 


The “Estate”? Mower is spe- 
cially designed for the fine lawns of 
private estates. It is roller driven, 
and cuts a 24-inch swath, doing the 
work of 3 or 4 men with hand 
mowers and doing it better. Cuts 
fast and fine and steers easily about 
flower beds and other obstructions 
because of the auto-type differential. 
The gentle rolling effect creates a 
healthy vigorous growth. 


There is a Jacobsen Power Mower 
for every type of lawn. Write for 
free catalog—“Lawns Beautiful.” 


Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. S 
Racine, Wisconsin 
H. V. Carter Company 
San Francisco, California 


Hardie Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Western Golf Course Supply 
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Company 
Portland, Oregon and Seattle, Washington $ | 
é aT pe | 





The man who knows Oil uses | 


YUye Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century & 
Dept. C. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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‘“‘“Anyone can have 
a garden,”’ is the 
gospel spread by 
this gardener 


Western Garden Queries 


My climbing roses did not bloom well 
last year? Shall I have them pruned 
now! 

Climbing roses should be pruned 
only in the spring after blooming. Do 
not prune at other times except to re- 
move any mat or heavy growth. Give 
them a good mulch of barnyard fer- 
tilizer or occasional feedings of com- 
mercial fertilizer. 


When shall I dig my dahlia bulbs? 


Unless your soil is heavy and wet do 
not disturb your dahlias until the first 
warm days of February. Lift in big 
clumps and allow the soil to remain 
on them. Put them in a dry place 
until March 15, then wash off and 
sprout the bulbs before separating for 
replanting. 

My rhododendrons did not bloom well 
last year, and the leaves are all in a de- 
jected, drooping condition. What can I 
do? I put lime on them last spring. 

Lime is poison to rhododendrons. 
Carefully scrape away as much soil as 


| possible, replacing it with oak leaf 


mold. Once a week for three times 
give them a dose of aluminum sul- 
phate, say one tablespoonful in one 
gallon of water, not more—be sure 


| the soilisdamp. Did you snip out the 


old blossom seed stems? That should 
always be done. 


How shall I treat my tuberous be- 
gonias? Will they be as good next year 
as they were this first one? 


~ 


OR years Martha Phillips has been 
fF: western gardener—a practical, 
common - sense flower grower. 
More important, she has (by her garden 
book, her magazine articles, and her 
work with garden clubs) sown the seed 


Bas, garden love in the hearts of thou- 





Tuberous begonias are better each 
year. Turn the pots on the side until 
February Ist, then shake plants free 
of dirt and store in sand until 
replanting, some time in March. 


What lilies are best for an amateur 
gardener? How shall I plant them? 


Lilies must have drainage. If your 
garden is on the level, dig out two feet 
of soil, put in four inches of crushed 
rock, and make the soil rich and 
porous. The bed should have pro- 
tection from the heavy winds and 
should have partial shade. The best 
lilies for a beginner are: Regale, 
Candidum, Longiflorum, all white 
trumpets; Tigrinum, Henryi, Par- 
dalinum, Humboldti, all yellow spot- 
ted; Testaceum, Parryi, clear yellow, 
very fragrant; Auratum, Speciosum, 
Japanese late blooming. All lilies 
should be planted by the end of Jan- 
uary. 


When is the best time to separate 
primroses? 

Primroses are separated best in the 
fall. Give them plenty of leaf mold 
and rich soil. January is a good time 
to transplant or purchase, as you can 
see the color of the blossom. 


When shall I plant tigridia bulbs? 


These are best planted after the 
heaviest rains are over, generally in 
March. They are hardy, but often 
rot if the soil is heavy and too wet. 


Introducing Martha Phillips “" 


sands. If you wish help with your own 

garden problems, just write to Mrs. | 
Phillips. Address your letters to | 
Martha Phillips, care of ‘‘Western Garden 
Queries,’ Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- | 
some St., San Francisco, and enclose a _ | 


stamped envelope for reply. —The meine 
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NOW is the time to plant 


OREGON ROSES! 


... for early summer blooms 


Plant only healthy, two-year-old, field grown stock. Cut the 
canes to three or four- 

and these canes back to 
four or five eyes. Keep 
the soil well up around 
the base of the bush. 
This method of plant- 
ing assures good growth 
and blooms nearly equal 
to Fall planted bushes’ 


Special! 
Oregon Grown 


Roses 


for ¥4 40 


Sent postpaid riya 
in the U 





This is a highly desirable collection, containing some of the 
most beautiful of varieties. All are two-year-old, field 
grown bushes, budded on disbudded Manetta stock. The 
collection includes: 
MAMAN COCHET, one of the most beautiful 
of all tea roses—a deep rosy pink, shaded silvery rose. 
MISS LOLITA ARMOUR, chrome yellow, 
shading to coppery orange. 
SUNBURST, a fine yellow, suffused with orange. 
IMPERIAL POTENTATE, a rosy carmine— 
beautiful buds—sweetly scented. 
CHATEAU DES CLOS VOUGEOT, deep 
velvety crimson, shaded with blackish maroon. 


FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI, the white Am- 







erican Beauty. 
Authoritative cultural information, as well as complete list- 
ings, will be found in our new catalogs---'‘Oregon Roses’’--- 


‘The Book of Trees and Plants’’---The Book of Bulbs.’’ Send 


for for your ¢ opies today ~ -They are FREE 


PORTLAND SEED CO. 


East First and Alder Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Established 1892 














A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 
The world’s 


best varieties 
Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 
If interested ask for 
acopy of our 1930 
GARDEN GUIDE 
& CATALOG. 
Nothing just like it 
published. 
PUDOR’S INC. 
Puyallup, State of 
Washington 


Delphinium, Iris & 
Dahlia Specialists 

















sf" AN DSCAPE 


ARCHITECT 


a 


At Home—By Maul 
Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
dignified, uncrowded profession offering 
ptemarkable opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many students 
more than pay for course from fees earn- 
ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 
pecially suitable for western conditions. 
Write Today for Details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study Council 
30 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 


RARE JAPANESE LILIES & 
Amasite, Cattosum, Concotor, Crocum, Kramert, LeIcut- 
unt, Macniricum, RusettuM. Collection of 1 each of these 
rare Lilies for $3.00 postpaid. Catalog of 60 varieties FREE. 
Q Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, California & 
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bulbs grow? 

These bulbs are very hardy, but | 
should be soaked about two hours in 
| lukewarm water before planting. 


them overnight, which spoils most of 
the bulbs. 
the bulbs or soaked them too long. 


January. Try again. 


Is it too late to plant tulips and aap) 
fodils? 

Tulips can be planted until the pore 
of January, and if you have daffodils, 
plant them rather than keep them 
over. They are best planted in Oc- 
| tober or November. 





I 


Why do so few of my ranunculus | 


Often purchasers are told to soak | 
Perhaps you did not soak | 


They may be planted until the end of | 


Please give me a list of hardy ever- 


| green house plants, not ferns. 


Aspidistra lurida, Ficus elastica, Arau- 
Kentia 


} 
| The hardiest of house plants are | 
| 


| caria, Cyperus alternifolius 
| > fe > 


| palms, Dracena, Aralia, and Trades- | 
| cantia. The last is commonly known | | 
| 


| as Wandering Jew and comes in many 
| varieties besides the common pas soi 
| variety. All make good, easily-cared- 
| for house plants. 

| How can I start Ferusalem Cherry? 
| What is the real name? 


grows easily from cutting or seed. 
The latter is the best method, and 
seeds sown in January will bear winter 
cherries next year. They are very 


hardy and like rich food. 


y For the 


Shaded Garden 


Fuchsta Azalea 
Viola Begonta 
Lobelia Ferns 

Columbine Daphne 


it best grown? 

Chorizema ilicifolium, often called 
flowering oak, is a winter-blooming 
woody shrub of half climbing habit. 
It is easy to grow, and is best as a pot 
plant or placed in a protected corner, 
because the heavy frosts kill it. 
blooming time is from November on 
through spring. A feeding of liquid 
fertilizer might be g ven twice a week 
as they stand forcing. 


How is soot used for plants? 

Soot is good for liquid feeding of 
pot plants or for forcing. A cupful 
of soot to two gallons of water is 
plenty. Soot can also be worked into 
the soil for roses or shrubs. 





mre 


The | 


| 
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ANGELE PERNET 


Plant Roses 
Now 


To Get Spring Bloom 


| These BEAR BRAND roses will add color to your garden and 


give you many lovely blooms for cutting. 


Collection A—$4.50 postpaid 


This is Solanum capsicastrum and 


What is the flowering oak and how is | 





SHOTSILK ($1.00) 
Cerise-pink shot with gold 
ANGELE PERNET ($1.50) 
Dark orange—very brilliant 
IMPERIAL POTENTATE ($1.00) 
Dark, glistening pink—wonderful fragrance 
FEU JOSEPH LOOYMANS ($1.25) 


Exquisite, long buds of apricot shades 


GENERAL MacARTHUR (75 cts.) 


Rose red—perfect form—persistent bloomer 


vgvweyv 


Climbing Roses 


Every garden has room for these beautiful climbers. They, 
will produce many more blooms than the same number of bush. 
roses. 


Collection B—$3.00 postpaid 


CLG. LOS ANGELES (75 cts.) 


Large blooms of luminous flame pink 


CLG. MME. BUTTERELY ($1.00) 
Shell-pink—perfectly formed buds 


CLG. LADY HILLINGDON (75 cts.) 


Apricot blooms borne almost continuously 


CLG. RED RADIANCE ($1.50) 


Cerise-red—a recent introduction 


Our new Garden Book describing more than 
1000 ornamental plants and giving direc- 
tions for their care is now ready. We will 
mail this book or our Special Rose Book 
upon request. 


SERS SERER ESR SSIES SERRE SSeS, 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 


Box D, Niles, California 


Please send me 
COLLECTION (A) 0 


I would like to receive your 


(@) O 


ROSE BOOK 0 GARDEN BOOK 0 
Check collection or catalog wanted, 
ETE EE eT rT CO 
Address. ....... 
Ghee ouriiinceccdenis Citi as ss thetic 
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So You're 
Coming 
to Detroit? 


Wire and we’ll make ticket 
reservations for you to the- 
atres, concerts and sporting 
events. No need to waste 
time searching for places of 
amusement. 


Surroundings at the Fort 
Shelby are quiet, restful, al- 
though downtown Detroit is 
practically at the _ door. 
Whether your choice be one 
of the many very comfort- 
able rooms at $2.50, $3 or $4 a 
day or one of the richly fur- 
nished fireplace suites with 
an enchanting view of city, 
river and shore, you will en- 
joy a special sense of value at 
this hotel. 


Rooms servidor-equipped. 
Write for direct motor route. 
Look for large green sign atop 
22nd floor. Cars promptly 
cared for. 


J. E. FRAWLEY, 


Managing Director 
HOTEL 


FORT 
SHELBY 


LAFAYETTE at FIRST 
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eA Holly Grower 


(Continued from page 28) 


and readily found a market for much 
more than we could furnish. We 
have shipped holly to almost every 
state in the Union except Connecti- 
cut, also to Canada and Honolulu. 
This year we shall net $10 a tree on all 
trees ten years old and from $12 to 
$13 on the older ones. But the best of 
it all is that holly trees live almost in- 
definitely and the crop of berries is 
larger each year. At present we 
have 12 acres in holly with 80 trees 
to the acre. Only the female tree pro- 
duces berries and holly without ber- 
ries sells for much less. One of the 
most important things in the business 
is to have the right variety. I con- 
sider the French strain the best be- 
cause it has fine, curly, glossy leaves, 
an abundance of berries, and keeps 
well when shipped. 





from original stock. The lower 
branches, if covered with dirt, will 
take root in a couple of years and can 
then be transplanted toa nursery. In 
another year they will be ready to set 
out or sell. Holly has no insect pests, 
so far as is known, and intercropping 
can be done as in an orchard. It 





| should be taken not to spoil the sym- 








| tively about his holly garden. “A few 
| years ago a big nurseryman estimated 


thrives best when kept clean and cul- 
tivated particularly when small. It is 
very important to keep the leaves free 
from dirt and smoke. In cutting, care 


metry of the tree or to remove any of 
the main branches for the berries 
always grow on the last season’s wood. 

Around the middle of November we 
start cutting and continue until the 
middle of December. This must be 
dohe very carefully. No water must 
touch the leaves although the stems 
may be placed in water. We grade 
and pack the holly with as much care 
as an apple-grower grades and packs 
his fruit. Cube-shaped cartons hold- 
ing ten pounds net are used for ship- 
ping the cuttings. We no longer retail 
any holly. Our entire output is taken 
by a New York City eather who in- 
forms me that 12,000 tons could be 
easily disposed of in that metropolis 
alone. 

Mr. Peyran’s gaze strayed reflec- 


the worth of my 12-year-old trees at 
$100 each,” he said. “On that basis 
our place is now worth between $55,- 
000 and $60,000. It strikes me we’ve 
done pretty well for folks who started 
out less than twenty years ago with 
practically no money and not a bit of 
experience. We have everything we 
want and we’re perfectly contented. 
Our one regret is that we didn’t 
realize earlier how much fuller and 
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il he keep the strain pure, I layer | 





richer country life is than city life.” 








Hospitality 


¢Ambassador 


Los Angeles 


is graciously acknowledged 


by 
THEIR IMPERIAL 


HIGHNESSES 


PRINCE and PRINCESS 
ASAKA of JAPAN 


Chuichi Ohashi, Japanese Con- 
sul, in writing of the recent 
stay of Prince and Princess 
Asaka, said: 


“T take bleasure in conveying to 
you their hearty gratitude for 
the courtesy and hospitality with 
which your hotel accommo- 
dated them.” 


No other hotel in the world 
offers more varied attractions. 
Superb 27-acre park, with min- 
iature golf course, open air 
plunge and tennis courts. Rid- 
ing, hunting and all sports, in- 
cluding archery ranges and 18- 
hole Rancho Golf Club. Mo- 
tion picture theatre and 35 
smart shops within the hotel. 
Famous Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing nightly. 


Write for Chej’s Cook Book of 
California Recipes 


BEN L. FRANK, 
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Grow 
Virginia Stocks 


ERE is a tiny, elegant flower 
that is a boon to the owner of a 


for embroidering the edges of the 
paths. It is an annual, blooming on 
delicate, wiry stems from six to ten 
inches high. The colors are lavender, 
rose, and cream, and the flowers have 
the appearance of small, 
enamel crosses. In order to get several 


crops of these little jewel-like flowers | 
in succession, make sowings at inter- | 


vals of a few weeks, beginning in the 
late fall for early spring bloom. As 
the seeds are very small they 
only be just covered with soil. 
should be sowed thinly, and thinned 
out to three or four inches apart. 
Sow them where they are to remain 
in the garden. As all the colors blend 
perfectly, you will find the mixtures 
offered by seedsmen quite satisfac- 
tory. 

In addition to edging paths, they 
can be used for sowing between tulips, | 
hyacinths, and other spring flowering | 
bulbs, to give these a pleasing back- 
ground. Also, spring and early sum- 
mer sowings may well be made in 
bare places in rock gardens where 
spring flowering bulbs have bloomed 
and died down. —Rose Mitcue tt. 


b+ oF + 


There are few flowers more popular 
than hollyhocks and few flowers so 
neglected. One often sees their tall 
stalks askew and covered with rust 
and worms and only half filled with 
bloom. A woman who grows beauti- 
ful ones offers these ideas for cultiva- 
tion: They grow best if planted two 
feet apart and are pretty in groups of 
six. They should be staked early and 
tied securely. They require plenty of 
well-rotted bonemeal or cow manure 
and lots of water. Spray them with 
copper of sulphate before any rust 
appears—and you will probably be 








rewarded with unusual hollyhocks. | 
Always sow the seeds in the fall, pref- 
erably in the open ground where 
winter is mild. 





to put sphagnum moss on top of the 
pots after the bulbs have begun to 
grow. The moss holds the water 
and keeps the growing plants sup- 
plied with the moisture they need. 
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small garden who has a fancy | 


brilliant | 


need | 


They | 
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MORSE’S 
SWEET PEA QUINTET 








MARY PICKFORD ALL BRIGHT 


PINKIE 


COLLECTION AD C. 





WINNIE MORSE REFLECTION 


GREAT NEW SWEET PEAS 


MARY PICKFORD — the most 


cream pink. 





—the very best in five colors 


Reading from left to right of the illustration following are the names and descriptions: 


popular of all Sweet Peas, dainty 


ALL BRIGHT — the best flaming scarlet, awarded Gold Medal 
Scottish Sweet Pea Trials, 1929. 

PINKIE — a new class of hardy vigorous growing Sweet Peas 
with immense rose pink blossoms. 

WINNIE MORSE — the best and largest Duplex or Double Sweet 
Pea, soft pink on cream ground. 

REFLECTION—the best bright blue, vigorous growth and long stems. 


Plant Sweet Peas in California and most Pacific Coast locations during December, January and 


February for best results. 
You are missing a lot of real joy if yom) bere not 





vigor, beauty, daintiness and fragrance. C 


grown the new Morse Sweet Peas. Outstanding in 


lip Coupon—Enclose 50c. 


PPR Men MEt ett ss aden e or tals Re 7 
ar oe ee = Psnes ' C. C. MORSE & CO., Seed Growers, 
Seonate Peas truly and beautifully! San Francisco, California. 
illustrated in color on the cover. ‘ Please mail (1) Sweet Pea Quintet 1 Catalogue 0 Sweet 1 
Check space—clip coupon. : Pea Culture. : 

Menpy eloun Backietem Guest | Wane... ---.---- 2-0-0 eee e ence ere cnernesiesetins 
Pea Culture mailed free to read= ; Street... .... 222... c cece cece ccbeeensenesess : 
ers of Sunset Magazine on re- ! ¢z ' 

- O Me ticiwccesreecceedee evan cen cnced eae ad aera ‘ 
quest. Check space—clip coupon. (Lo. iw ee eee ee ee we eee eee eee 


Cc. Cc. 


MORSE & CO. 


SEED GROWERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DIENER’S 


Monster Petunias 


Grow these everbloomin, 
prize winners. Largest an 
finest Petunias in the world. 
Immense orchid-like blooms 
5 to 8 inches in diameter in 
12 weeks. A continuous de- 
light—exquisite fragrance, 
every color in the rainbow. 
Superb as cut flowers. 

Thousands reorder Dien- 
er’s Petunia seeds annually, 
It costs so little to try these 
wonders. 

Only 50c for a special 
packet of 400 fertile seeds. 
Can be planted any month 
in the year. 

Catalogue of Exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 








CALIFORNIA 








ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


Senp For the 50th Anniversary Book list- 

ing the foremost collection of Gladioli bos 

the world. A. E. Kunderd, recognized ag 
leading Gladiolus hybridist, the orig- 
inator of the popular Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli, introduces 130 
varieties this year. Over 500 Kun- 
derd varieties are listed, 64 shown in 
color, and anniversary collections are 
offered at special prices. Send for 
your—FREE—catalog today. 


= E. KUNDERD, 142 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A 


Please send me your Golden Anniversary Gladiolus Book FREE. 
Name 
Street or R.F.D 














State 





Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 





City 












HEN does your travel 
editor travel? The answer 
is, when he can. Of course, 
it’s no end of fun letting 
other people travel for you, planning 
trips, and reading travel books, and 
what not. But the day comes when 
you realize that you just have to take 
a trip yourself or burst. That day came 
for us when, just a few weeks ago, 
we were invited aboard a big Inter- 
coastal ship forluncheon. When weleft, 
we were about three pounds heavier— 


> °o 6 OF 
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and who wouldn’t be after eating 
stuffed green olives and celery, clam 
chowder, filet mignon, fresh mush- 
rooms, Long Branch potatoes, hearts 
of lettuce salad, and a toothsome des- 
sert consisting of thin cake topped 
with peach compote, ice cream, and 
strawberry syrup. Good food always 

makes us sentimental, and we should 
like to have stayed right on the boat, 
even if we had not seen the palatial 

saloons, the cabins that were so hand- 

somely furnished, facilities for deck 
games, the swimming hole, the gym- 
nasium with its rowing m machines, and 
a stableful of what we judged to be 
spirited mechanical horses. 

Our next travel trip was a short 
jaunt by train to visit the home folks 
over the week-end. We made the trip 
in the drawing room of a friend going 
East, and we could have punched the 
really nice, colored porter who came 
to tell us that it was time to get off. 

To top off the month, we drove 
down to Los Angeles over the Coast 
Route, and while there hopped 
amphibian plane for Catalina. We re- 
turned from Los Angeles over the 
Valley Route. Both highways were in 
excellent condition. During our week- 
end run, we covered exactly one thou- 
sand miles not counting the trip to 
Catalina, bus rides about the city, and 
the distances traveled by foot. So 
that is what we have to report this 
month. Now let us see what trips 
our readers are planning to take. 


[SUNSET 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


Tf you are going East, West, around the world, or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


The call of the South has been 
heard by this gentleman in Washing- 
ton. He writes that he is planning to 
drive to San Diego this winter. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

Will you please send me the booklet ‘Auto 
Camps, Courts and Camp Grounds.” We are 
planning to leave here this winter, and should 
like information about roads, and so on, and the 
best way to make the trip. We plan to go from 
here as far south as San Diego and on making 
stops along the way to investigate conditions 
with the possibility of locating in some small 
town either around Los Angeles or south of 
there, preferably near the coast. We shall ap- 
preciate any information you can give us as to 
routes.—L. N. B., Washington. 

The Automobile Club of California 
reports that the Pacific Highway 
(U. S. 99) is dependable in winter. 
They also go on to say that a short 
delay might result from very heavy 
storms, unusual slides, and continu- 
ous rains, but on the whole, it is safe 
to predict that you will be able to 
make the trip easily enough. 

From Seattle U. S. Highway No. 99 
will take you right on down to Los 
Angeles. This highway passes through 
Portland, Salem, Dunsmuir, Red 
Bluff, Sacramento, Stockton, Fresno, 
and Bakersfield. 

If you care to visit San Francisco, 
you may do so by branching off at 
Sacramento to the highway leading 
through Davis, Dixon, Fairfield, Val- 
lejo, and Oakland. From San Fran- 
cisco you can take either the Coast 
Route or the Valley Route to Los 
Angeles. The former (U. S. 101) 
passes through Salinas, King City, 
Ventura, and Santa Barbara. The 
latter is for the most part over U. S. 
99. From Los Angeles U. S. 101 leads 
to San Diego. As we mentioned before 

on this page, we have just returned 
from a trip to Los Angeles, having 
gone down over 101 and back on 99. 
Both routes are in excellent condition. 





We have forwarded your request for 
the “Auto Camps” booklet to the 


Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
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fornia. No doubt you have received 
it by now, and we trust that it will be 
of genuine assistance to you. 
tk + 

It appears that one trip suggests 
another. Here is a letter from a lady 
in Utah who liked the sound of a trip 
to the South Seas so well she decided 
to go to the Orient. 








Travel Editor, Sunset: 

In the October Sunset I read of an inter- 
esting trip you planned for a lady in Cali- 
fornia. You suggested a short trip to the 
South Seas for her. I have traveled exten~ 
sively in Europe, but my late husband 
always arranged the details. Now I am just 
a little at loss as to how to proceed. I should 
like to go to the Orient. Is it safe for an un- 
attended lady to make such a trip? Natur- 
ally I want to see everything. 

This winter steamship lines oper- 
ating from the Pacific Coast are offer- 
ing a number of attractive tours to the 
Orient. In your case I believe any one 
of these would be most advisable, as 
your comfort and convenience will 
then be looked after not only on ship- 
board but on land as well. Just for 
example, there is a cruise which 
starts from Seattle on January 25, 
On this you may sail from Seattle to 
Manila. After calling without stop- 
over at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
and Hong Kong, you go on to Manila 
and from Pig Tes leisurely to Hong 
Kong, Canton, and Shanghai. Your 
route lies by rail to Nanking, Peiping 
(Pekin), and Tientsin, Sail from 
Tientsin to Dairen and continue by 
train to Mukden, the Chinese capital 
of Manchuria; proceed to Keijo, the 

capital of Chosen (old Korea); Fusan 
Shimonoseki, Miyajima, Kobe, Osa- 
ka, Kyoto, Nara, } Miyanoshita, leav- 
ing Miyanoshita by automobile for 
Odawara and thence by train to 
Kamakura and on to Tokyo, the capi- 
tal of Japan, thence by morning train 
to Nikko, returning to Tokyo by 
evening train. After short trips about 
Tokyo, you take a train to Yoko- 
hama, and from there sail back to the 
United States, New Orleans, Globe, 
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Plan now 


for Spring or Summer in 


Europe 


T’S first come, first served 

when steamer reservations 

are in demand. Thousands 
of tourists will be travelling 
the short, scenic St. Lawrence 
way on Canadian Pacific liners 
next summer. Book now in 
order to select best accom- 
modations. Convenient sail- 
ing dates either on palatial 
“Empress” liners or ““Duch- 
ess” Cabin Class ships. Also, 
personally conducted, all-ex- 
pense tours of Europe. A 
small deposit will protect 
you. Go the shortest sea-way 
—down the St. Lawrence via 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
621 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
675 Market Street, San Francisco 

55 Third Street, Portland 

1320 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 





Special sailing ‘‘Empress of Australia’’ San 
Francisco direct to England via Panama, 
Havana and New York, March 31, 1930. 
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Sunset Travel Service 


via Honolulu to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, or if you prefer, back to 
Seattle. 

This may seem to be doing the 
Orient backwards, but it is in reality 
taking advantage of the most de- 


lightful seasons found in these ports of 


call. 
The rate for this trip we have used 


'as an example is $1435.00. This 


| gratuities, beverages, 


price includes all first-class steamship 
fares and all shore traveling described 
in the itinerary. Afloat it covers ex- 
cellent outside stateroom accommo- 
dation and all meals on shipboard 
over the main routes. Ashore it in- 
cludes quarters in splendid hotels; 
railway expenses, including sleepers | 
where necessary; ricksha and motor | 
hire except for private expeditions; | 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners; 
transfers between stations and to 
hotels; sightseeing; the transportation 
of baggage and conductors’ and 
guides’ services. 

It does not cover single rooms or 
private baths on steamers or in hotels, 
nor personal items such as laundry, 
deck chairs or 


| expenses not ordered by the Tour 


Conductor in charge. Special accom- 
modations may be secured on pay- 


| ment of actual additional cost. 


' F fF 


Then this lady from Siskiyou 
County, California, who, after saying 
some nice things about Sunset T ravel 
Service, asks about a trip by rail to 
New York. 

Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I am planning to make a trip to New York 
this winter. This will be my first trip of any 
great length, so I should like to see as much as 
possible. There is no limited time in which I 
must make the trip. Will you please send me 


| any booklets that might be of help to me, and 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


CRUISE January 29, $600 to $1750 


New S. S. “Transylvania,” 66 days, Ma- | 


deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 


Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, ete. 


EUROP CRUISE June 28 


s.s. ‘‘LANCASTRIA”’ 
CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1250 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Paris (London, Rhine, Ober- 

ammergau Passion Play). 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 


M. T. Wright, Gen: Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring Se., L. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Buil: ding, New York City 


(j EUROPE, 
Conducted Tours ALL EXPENSES 450 


See England, Belgium, Holland, France,Germany, Switzerland, 
$450 (including Passion Play at Oberammergau). Other tours 
ae to Mg Canadian Pacific Steamships via St. Lawrence 
lotoring, hotels, roe sightseeing, all included. 
Re THE’ TRAVEL GUID, Dept.425 180 N. — 
Chicago, UI. Ask for Deckler” a 


Write today for FREE BOOKLET 




















| through many interesting places. 
outlined in the itinerary already sent | 
| you, your route takes you from the | 


let me know what the fare will be—M. B.., 
California. 

We have had a trip planned for you 
with the end in mind of routing you 


Oakland Pier to Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Chicago, Washington, D. C., 
and on to New York, and back Ps 
New Orleans, Globe, Phoenix, Los 


g's & Good Ea 


to oil the Dutch oven and other 
camping utensils when not in 
use during 
the winter 
months. This 
will prevent 
their rusting 











As | 
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FASCINATING. 


HAVANA 











ON YOUR WAY TO 


NEW YORK 


‘OR FOR A MID-WINTER 


VACATION 


More and more the winter 
vacationist chooses Havana. 
And why not? The warm sun, 
the bright moon of tropical 
skies breathe a spell of charm 
and romance. 

There’s entertainment and 
recreation galore. Thorough- 
breds, neck and neck, flashing 
by at the Jockey Club... 
Golfing on palm-skirted fair- 
ways... Swimming in lazy, 
sunny seas. The Casino, gay 
hotels, dining, dancing. 

Even to the seasoned 
traveler it is a revelation to 
sail on the new liners “Cali- 
fornia,” “Virginia” or “Penn- 
sylvania.” Electric propulsion 
brings a new era in ocean 
travel — smooth, swift, vibra- 
tionless beyond compare. 

Besides Havana, the trip 
includes gigantic Panama 
Canal and a visit at historic 
Panama City. Liners sail every 
other week for New York. 
First and tourist cabin accom- 
modations. 


| Fongese Pacifie 


_ fine 
MERCANTILE ae 
Cc OM P AN 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE (Dept. C-1) 
460 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send me your free, illustrated 
booklet: “Traveling Around America.” 


Name _ 4 


Address 
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You will want! 


ever y | 
issue 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| offers you the opportunity of seeing a 
| motor bus over the Apache Trail, and 


| route given is $211.35. These tickets 


JANUARY 


This 
| two-way route costs no more than 
| going and coming the same route, and 





ne variety of places. The trip 
from Globe to Phoenix is a side trip by 


there is a charge of ten dollars extra 
| for this. The round trip fare over the 


Is 
; 
\ 
ae 


| are on sale at any time with return 
of | limit of nine months from date of 
| sale, and allow stop-overs at any point 
| en route within the final return limit. 


| 
| ob + 





is a gentleman from 


ERE 
NEW | | AH Ghicsec who wants to visit some 
SUNSET | national playgrounds in the West. 


| Travel Editor, Sunset: 


I am moving my family out to southern Cali- 
fornia this winter. We are coming by rail via 
| Colorado, and should like to spend a few days 
| in Denver. Is it possible to visit the Rocky 
| Mountain National Park at this season of the 
| year? While in the northern part of California, 
| we should like to visit the Yosemite Valley be- 
| fore proceeding to Los Angeles—M. McL., 
Illinois. 


. , ; Rocky Mountain National Park 
Daring 1930 many new wall ends its official season on September 


Western home and travel features | 70, according to a railroad bulletin 
and many new Western writers here on our desk. It goes on to say 
are to be introduced to the readers | that much of the park is accessible, 
of the new SUNSET. however, the year around. It is only 
about 75 miles by motor bus from 
Denver, and offers rare opportunities 
to the belated vacationists. 

Yosemite Valley is open the year 
around. You may motor into the 
park, over the All-Year Highway or, 
if you prefer, you may go by train to 
E] Portal and then on by auto bus. 
Incidentally, the valley is beautiful i in 
winter, and there one may enjoy 


during | 
1930 


Now, more than ever, the new 
SUNSET is indispensable to every 
home - minded, 
Western family. 


outdoor loving 


Perhaps you have some friend 
to whom you would like to give 
SUNSET as a gift for the year 
1930. 


winter sports. 
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gp The pleasant, 
: ai low-cost way 
to see South- 
land’s sights. 


M.LoweE: Southern California's most fa- 
mous mountain resort—only two hours from 
Los Angeles. See four counties...56 cities... 
2,000 square miles. Enjoy outdoor sports. Ex- 
cellent accommodations at famous Mt. Lowe 
Tavern and Cottages. 


Five trains daily from Sixth and Main 
Streets. Round trip $2.50. Two-day trip, with 
four meals and lodging at the Tavern, $7.50. 


BEVERLY BOULEVARD TOUR: Over 
beautiful Beverly Boulevard in De Luxe Pa- 
cific Electric Motor Coaches. One ofAmerica’s 
most picturesque scenic drives. Round trip 
from Pershing Square, Los Angeles, $1.00. 


SCENIC TRIPS: The Big Red Cars take 
you to many points of beauty and historic in- 
terest. Visit the beaches, Old Spanish Missions, 
oil fields, harbor, and orange groves. Pleasant, 
comfortable, convenient trips at low cost. 

Phone TUcker 7272, or ask any travel bu- 
reau for further information. 


Pacific Electric Railway 


O. A. Smitu, Passenger Traffic Manager 





Twelve big issues of the new | 
SUNSET will cost you only $1.00. | 
Better still for $2.00 you may | 
receive SUNSET for three full | 


years. 
| 





to plant a tree with 
largest branches to- 
ward the prevailing 

wind, and lean the tree slightly 


| in that direction 
Mail your order in today! | 
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Address SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
1045 Sansome Street Jan. 
San Francisco, California 


Another one of the many requests 
of this kind received by Sunset 
Travel Service is exemplified in this 
letter from a lady in San Francisco. 
| Travel Editor, Sunset: 


Please send SUNSET to the names | 





I have read your article in the November 
listed: | SuNsET on dude ranches. Will you kindly send 
| me some folders descriptive of these ranches 
| throughout the West.—M. F., California. 
Name.... 


We have sent you a group of dude 
ranch folders which we trust will 


Street and Number .| assist you in making a selection. If 
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in Northwestern CALIFORNIA 
Write for booklet “CALIFORNIA’S REDWOOD 
EMPIRE: The Land of Opportunity” —reliable infor- 
mation on climate, soil, markets, principal crops, 
dairying, stock-raising and the poultry industry. 
AddressJ.J. Geaty,G P.A.,65 MarketSt.,San Francisco 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
AEE RW CE EEE: ALIEN EI 





SONG WRITERS/ 


Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write etther 
y the words or music for songs may submit 
| for free examination and advice. 
Past experience unnecessary.New demaud 
created by ‘Talking Pictures” 7 Ay 4 de- 
scribed in our free rite for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 
754 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Tell Your Friends 


About SUNSET 


The Western Magazine 
of Good Ideas 





| 
| 
| we can be of further help, won’t you 


City and State Please let us hear from you again? 
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Budget Book 


D°® not get the impression that a 
budget limits you. It is your 
salary check that limits. A budget 
merely defines limits already estab- 
lished by your income. 

The first step in setting up a budget 
is that of recording and scheduling all 
fixed charges which are payable: at 
certain dates throughout the year, 
such as taxes, mortgage payments, etc. 

This completed schedule of fixed 
charges automatically relieves the 
busy man from having on his mind 
the amount and due date of numerous 
items for which he needs to plan if he 


is to keep his reputation with his | 
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creditors and bankers clean. Having | 


it in chart form, with “items due” 
listed in a column at the left-hand side 
of the page, and names of the months 
across the top of the page, with a col- 
umn for each, makes it possible to 
gain three financial pictures at once. 
First, by adding all the figures that 
fall in any one column you get the pic- 
ture of the amount to be met in any 
one month; second, by adding each 
horizontal line across you get the 
total amount spent in a year for each 
item; third, by adding the final col- 
umn at the right (headed “Annual 
Totals by Item’’) you get the grand 
total figure for all items. This, divided 
by 12, gives you the amount which 
should be salted away each month to 
evenoff the peak loadsinsome months. 


"THE second step in setting up a 
workable budget plan has to do 
with the current items of monthly 
expense. It establishes a pre-planned 
basis for your spending, month by 
month. 

The third step in budgeting has to 
do with setting up simple records 
which prove that the plan is being 
carried out as intended. 

The fourth step has to do with es- 
tablishing certain permanent records, 
which are of immense value to the 
man who wants to make his whole 
budget picture complete. These in- 





clude income tax records, so useful in | 


the throes of making out the annual 
report of returns; a complete record of 
monthly automobile expenses; and 
finally, the yearly balance sheet. 

These paragraphs are from the 
very usable, practical budget book- 
lets published by the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. One, “The 
Business of Running a Home,” con- 
sists of blanks ready to use; the other, 
“Tt Takes a Straight Line to Win,” 
tells just how to use. the budget book 
for best results. You may obtain both 
of these by sending 25 cents to SUNSET 
Magazine, San Francisco, and ask- 
ing for the Home Budget books. 
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This Offer Open 
to Everyone 


It makes no difference who you are 
or where you live, we want you to 
send us a name for this new and un- 
usual shampoo. Whoever sends the 
most suitable name will win $1,000.00 
—nothing else to do. Just write or 
print the name on any kind of paper. 
Neatness does not count. 


Any Name May Win 


No matter how simple you think your 
suggestion is, you cannot afford to 
neglect sending it at once. Any name 
may win. The names of people, flowers, 
trees, birds, etc., may be submitted for 
a name or you can send a coined word 
or a word made by combining two or 
more words, such as “Sun-gleam,”’ 








“Youth-glow,” etc., or your name might suggest the 
handy new container, our latest sanitary tube, 
which the shampoo is simply squeezed out. No bottle 
to break, leak or spill, no cake of soap to lie around 
and collect germs. Nothing safer or more sanitary 
and convenient for travel. There is nothing more to 
do, simply the person sending the most suitable 
suggestion for a name will receive $1,000.00 in cash 


or, if prompt, $1,100.00 in all. 


Nothing to Buy-Nothing to Sell 


Win this $1,000.00 cash prize by a few moments’ 
thought. How can you earn this amount of money 
easier or more quickly? Remember, there is no 
obligation! The person submitting the winning name 
will have nothing else to do to win the $1,000.00 and 
the extra $100.00 if prompt, there is nothing to 
buy or sell. Only one name will be accepted from 
each contestant. We are offering one hundred other 
big cash prizes ranging from $8,000.00 down as a 
part of our novel advertising plan to make the 
products of the Paris American Pharmacal Company 


better known. Everyone sending us a name for our 
shampoo, regardless of whether it wins or not, will be given an 
opportunity to win the $8,000.00 first prize or one of the other 
$1,000.00 cash 
prize ($1,100.00 in all if prompt) offered for a name for our 
shampoo may by participating in our other prize offers win an | 
additional $8,000 00 or a total of $9,100.00. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose as it costs you nothing to 
send a name. Do it today. The very name you think least of 


one hundred cash prizes. The winner of the 


may be the winner 


1930] 
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San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R.O.T.C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Crass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 


San Rafae 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif 





MILITARY 





ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roe BOYS 
(A i a PR E 4 ) among the orange groves of 
Southern California, near 

Los Angeles. Thorough 

training in scholarship and physical development. 
Lower School--First Seven Grades Upper School--Five Forms 
Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 

Address The Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California 


ACADEMY | 















WIN 
1000: 





Cash 
100 Frcs rntss 


To get quick action we are going to 
pay the winner an extra $100.00 for 4 
promptness, or $1,100.00 in all—so 
send your suggestion AT ONCE! 





soe oad 








This contest is open to everyone 
except members of this firm, its em- 
ployees and relatives. 

Each contestant may send only one 
name. Sending two or more names 
will cause all names submitted by 
that person to be thrown out. 
Contest closes April 30, 1930. Dupli- 
cate prizes will be given in case of 
ties. 

To win the promptness prize of $100 
extra, the winning name suggested 
must be mailed within three days 
after our announcement is read. 


from 





re 
{ PARIS AMERICAN PHARMACAL CO. | 
] $816 McCune Bldg., DesMoines, Iowa 


| Enclosed with this coupon on separate | 
sheet is my suggestion for a name. 


] Date this announcement was read................ 


| 

| 

| 
Date my suggestion is mailed Pe 

| | 
1 

| 

| 


Address.. 


Nore: Being prompt qualifies you for 
| the extra $100.00 as outlined in this I 
| announcement. J 









a 
Sooner 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


Regardless of what your position in life may be, or what 
your dreams and hopes, you can better your physical, 
mental and financial standing and rise above the common- 
place by the simple methods and friendly help offered by 
the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Let us send you a free 
book that tells what.they have done for others, and ready 
to do for you. You are the biggest power in your own life 
and you alone can make it a great success. We will tell 
you how and why. Write a letter (not a postcard) and 
ask for the free book today. It may be the beginning of a 
new life for you and your family. 


LIBRARIAN J. R. S. 
ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


(amorc) 






San Jose Calif. 



















VERY night as we leave the office, we tear a 
leaf from each of our desk calendars. A few 
more days and our calendar-tearing duties 
for this year will be over and 1929 will be but 
a memory—a very happy memory for those of us con- 
nected with Sunset. During the past twelve months 
you have been more than kind with your friendly 
letters of appreciation, your constructive criticisms 
and your Generosity in telling your neighbors about 
this new “western magazine ‘of good ideas.” Along 
with wishing you a happy new year, we thank each 
of you heartily for making the past year such a sunny 


one for SUNSET. 


Here is one of the many letters that made today a 
particularly sunny one. It comes from a man in 
Alameda and reads, “I am enclosing twenty-five 
cents for the ‘Guide Book of Painting.’ Will you 
please send me also a copy of Tod Powell’s instruc- 
tions for butchering a buck? You surely have made 
Sunset a splendid magazine. Such helpful and en- 
tertaining articles beat a lot of second-rate stories a 


mile. One can get stories anywhere, but practical 
articles such as one finds in SuNsET are mighty rare. 
And here is part of another letter that came out of 


the same mail bag, “Although I am not at all in the 
habit of writing to magazines, I cannot resist the 
temptation to thank you for Frank Taylor’s delight- 
ful description of Seagirt, Mr. Stone’s picturesque 
home on the rugged Monterey Coast. We are lovers 
of the sea, even as Mr. Stone and his 
wife are, and we are also fortunate 
enough to have found our dream 
home come true on the Mendocino 
Coast farther north.’”’ Such letters 
are truly appreciated. 


We have a new editorial office, but 
we haven’t moved nor have we 
bought new furniture. Most of the 
“newness” came to us in tin cans, 
the contents of which have trans- 
formed time-worn desks, chairs, and 
other utilitarian office equipment 
into attractive new furniture of 
Venetian green. The concrete floor 
is now a rich black background for 
our colorful rugs, and additional 
notes of accent have been added in 
pottery, books, pictures, and bowls 
of flowers. For years homemakers 
have been making use of paint to 


HIS past year we 
have had dozens of 
letters suggesting that 
sometime in SUNSET 


we have an article on 
Building 
The Western 
Rock 
Garden 
That article, the best 


we have ever read on 
the subject, appears in 


In almost every issue of this magazine some atten- 
tion is paid to aviation—quite fittingly so when we 
consider that the West leads the nation in this new 
industry. Even western deer are becoming § air- 
minded, according to a memorandum from the De- 
partment of the Interior. In the Kaibab Forest on 
the North Rim of Grand Canyon there are more deer 
than the range can support, while on the South Rim 
where deer once roamed freely there is now a decided 
scarcity of these interesting animals. Each fall for 
several years fawns have been taken to the South 
Rim by truck, a distance of 240 miles, requiring 
twenty-four hours or more of hard driving to cover. 
This year, however, eight fawns stepped up with the 
times and made the trip across the Canyon in regular 
passenger planes. This West is truly the rising coast! 

The experiences of “Skookum, Flying Cub of 
Alaska’’ will be related soon in this magazine. 


Ss) 


The other day Doris Hudson Moss, one of our 
Sunset friends, stopped in to tell us how much she 
had been enjoying the articles about western flower- 
growing, and to visit about things in general. Along 
with many good suggestions for use in the magazine, 
she brought with her a quotation which she had 
found hidden on the shelves of the public library. It 
reads, “The Omnipotent has sown His name in the 
heavens in glittering stars, but upon earth He planted 
His name in tender flowers.” Mrs. Moss liked these 
words which Richter uttered so many years ago, and 

thought we, too, would enjoy them. 
We like them, so we pass them along. 


Ss) 


Each week Liberty Magazine re- 
views leading motion pictures and 
grades them with a system of stars, 
a good picture receiving one star, a 
better picture two stars, the best 
pictures three stars, and the very, 
very best ones four stars. If we had 
a big box of stars we could more 
than decorate certain articles pre- 
sented in this January Sunset! We 
would use the stars lavishly on “Our 
Best Vacations,” “Now You 
Tell One,” “We Planned a Garden 
We Can Use,” “Our Cottage 
Under the Trees,” “The Kitchen 
Cabinet,” and “Tips for Tender- 
feet,’ because these articles are the 
actual experiences of western home- 
makers. When you have finished 


The February 


Sunset 


reading your January Sunset, why 
not star the articles you like best 
and then tell us of your decision? 
We shall be sincerely interested in 
your comments. 


transform dingy, shabby uninterest- 
ing places into homes of colorful 
charm, but most of us who live in 
offices and schoolrooms have, for no 
good reason, been less imaginative. 
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“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
{ Thomas Campbell, 1777-1844) 


“It’s toaste 
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